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A Staff Evaluation of Relief Giving in a Family Agency 
Hirpa C. M. ARNDT 


I. Tue Uses or RELIEF? 


O be effective and helpful an agency 

must be free to adapt its program to 
changing conditions within the community, 
must be ready to relinquish services that can 
be carried out more efficiently by other agen- 
cies, and must be capable of developing new 
services in response to the still unmet needs 
of the community. The last five years have 
seen a marked change in this community’s 
program of social service. Prior to 1934 the 
New Orleans Family Service Society was 
the only large agency in the community that 
gave funds to families for basic needs. In 
that year the Department of Public Welfare 
was established and the government assumed 
responsibility for meeting the basic needs of 
individuals and families unable to maintain 
themselves adequately. The family agency 
was confronted with the need to redefine and 
clarify its changing function. The com- 
munity was pressing with the perplexing 
question of why private agencies now. In 
reply emphasis was laid on the program of 
service to troubled individuals and unhappy 
families so that they might be helped to lead 
more satisfying lives and to make a more 
adequate contribution to their community. 
In stressing this program of service, the case 
workers apparently became confused in their 
evaluation of the importance of relief giving. 
From the administrative angle, the need for 


Part II, which will appear in the April issue, 
deals with “ Principles Underlying Our Present 
Relief Service,” including a section on the inter- 
pretation of such service. 


a relief fund was clearly seen and the appro- 
priation from the Community Chest for re- 
lief increased each year. However, the 
individual staff members seemed to feel there 
was less dignity and significance attached to 
this area than to other areas of our service. 
This stigma long associated with relief giv- 
ing served as a barrier to our thoughtful 
evaluation of the role of relief giving in our 
present program of service. 

The study presented here grew out of the 
need felt by staff members to clarify their 
own thinking in regard to our changing 
relief practices. It was visualized as a de- 
scriptive and not as a statistical study. The 
staff felt that the participation of the entire 
group and the critical evaluation by each 
worker of her own practices were of greater 
value in our professional growth than a more 
formal, objective analysis by a small com- 
mittee. Only twenty-five cases, representing 
about one-fifth of the total relief load, were 
selected; these were cases opened within 
1938, in which relief had been given at any 
time in 1938, and which were still active for 
service only or for relief and service at the 
end of October of that year. The steering 
committee selected the first two cases in the 
alphabetical list of each worker’s load and 
one from the student load. A very full 
schedule was used which requested, in addi- 
tion to objective data, the worker’s diag- 
nostic thinking and evaluation of the treat- 
ment in the area of relief giving. The results 
were used to stimulate continued critical 
thinking rather than for statistical tabulation. 
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The composition of the group studied did 
not seem significant. Of the 25 families 
studied, 22 were white and 3 were Negro. 
There were 12 married couples, 8 families 
in which the woman was the head, 1 adoles- 
cent boy, 2 adolescent girls, 1 divorced man 
without any family, and 1 single woman. 
There were 46 children under 17 in these 
families and 11 children over 17 years of age. 


Relief Giving in Maintenance Cases 


As the governmental agency has been bet- 
ter able to meet the basic needs of a large 
group because of its greater financial re- 
sources, the family agency has welcomed 
the release of its funds for other purposes. 
Why is it then that we still find relief given 
by the Family Service Society in maintenance 
cases * when the government has accepted 
this as a responsibility? While there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of 
these cases, a considerable proportion of our 
funds are still expended for such families. 
Of the twenty-five cases studied, in only nine 
was the relief given for basic needs, such as 
food and rent, over a period of time longer 
than a month. In a few of these nine cases 
the relief was given as a service to a family 
not eligible for assistance from the public 
agency or whose application to the public 
agency had been rejected because of lack of 
funds. These families, it was felt, could use 
the relief constructively in working toward 
a more nearly adequate adjustment. In the 
larger number, however, the worker felt that 
it was important in the treatment that the 
relief be given by her. She saw her role in 
giving relief as helpful in establishing a rela- 
tionship that the client could use effectively 
in working out his emotional difficulties. 
Through her handling of the money given, 
she could help the client more realistically to 
work out his anxieties about money which 
may have been disturbing his relationships 
to other persons. 


Miss K was referred to the agency by her em- 
ployer, in whose dress shop she had made altera- 
tions. Miss K had been forced to give up her 
work because of a “nervous breakdown.” She 
showed hysterical symptoms which seemed related 
to the hostility she felt toward ker mother and the 


* Maintenance relief was defined by the staff as 
relief covering the basic needs of the family which 
had no other source of support. 
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resentment arising from her responsibilities and 
the sacrifices she felt her mother had demanded of 
her. From her small wage of $12.50 a week, 
Miss K had had to hire a maid to attend her ill 
mother. She saw all her earnings expended on 
her mother without being able to provide against 
an old age which possibly might be similar to her 
mother’s. The hysterical symptoms served the 
expression of her hostility and resentment toward 
the mother and also served as punishment for this 
wish. The worker felt that the relief gave Miss K 
considerable security and reassurance of our inter- 
est so that she could talk with us about the other 
things that were troubling her—her feelings of 
aggression toward her employers and later toward 
members of her family. Miss K saw the worker 
as the good mother, partly because she did give 
this relief. The worker's acceptance of Miss K 
without criticism or blame has been helpful to 
Miss K in working out her relationships to other 
persons. She is beginning to accept that not all 
women in positions of authority are “bad,” de- 
priving, and demanding mothers. While other 
factors in treatment were involved, the case 
worker felt the relief given has been seen by 
Miss Kk as giving her “more strength and cour- 
age’ so that she feels it is possible for her to get 
well again. 


Possibly the family agency should plan 
always to carry a few maintenance cases for 
research purposes. Such cases might be 
useful in evaluating how helpful relief giving 
is as a supplementary service to other serv- 
ices. Does it really serve the purposes for 
which it is given in such instances? How 
can we increase its effectiveness? These are 
questions that merit further study. Another 
question in relation to maintenance cases 
might revolve around the agency’s responsi- 
bility for maintenance help to families who 
formerly were above the low income group. 
Are there perhaps special strengths and 
values in these family groups which need to 
be preserved and strengthened by assistance 
on a more liberal basis than the public 
agency can provide? 


Initial Request of the Client 


The initial requests of the clients in the 25 
cases studied were indicative of the chang- 
ing function of the agency and of its new use 
of relief. In only 2 cases was relief the sole 
request made of the agency. Is this perhaps 
indicative of the community’s understanding 
and acceptance of the new function of the 
private agency? In 9 cases the request was 
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for service only and in 14 cases the request 
was for both service and relief. 

The two cases in which relief only was 
requested raised the question as to whether 
we wished to accept a case on the basis of 
this need alone. A careful consideration of 
these two instances helped to clarify our 
convictions on this point. 


A board member referred an aged Negro couple 
after the wife had called at his office with several 
letters from members of the community who were 
quite concerned over their situation. The man was 
totally incapacitated by a stroke and the woman 
had “high blood pressure associated with cardiac 
dilation and hypertrophy and was in no physical 
condition to work,” the physician wrote. The 
couple formerly had supported themselves and 
were recommended as reliable, capable employees. 
The man was not eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. The Department of Public Welfare 
had rejected their application because of lack of 
funds. The series of traumatic experiences had 
been very upsetting to this couple who had func- 
tioned so adequately previously. Members of the 
community were indignant that assistance was not 
given to a couple of this calibre who now were 
unable to provide for themselves “through ne 
fault of their own.” The board member requested 
that we “help the couple make some plan for 
themselves or refer them to the proper agency.” 


This aged couple, who had functioned 
adequately in the past, were almost com- 
pletely overwhelmed because of their physi- 
cal suffering and loss of independence, their 
total lack of resources, and the rejection of 
their applications for unemployment compen- 
sation and for assistance from the public 
agency. It was felt that giving relief to them 
would prevent further breakdown, would 
make it possible for them to secure the medi- 
cal care that they needed, and would make 
two aged persons more comfortable and 
happier. Is it not a proper function of the 
family agency to safeguard situations such 
as this and to protect stable families from 
complete deterioration and unhappiness? 

The staff decided that we both could and 
did accept a case for relief alone. Because 
of our small relief fund, we can do this only 
in a limited number of cases. We have de- 
fined the function of the private family 
agency as “fostering the development of 
wholesome family life by assisting individ- 
uals to lead satisfying and socially useful 
lives.” In some cases relief may be a tool 
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in treatment directed toward this goal. In 
other cases the relief itself may be a service 
that may be as helpful to a client in his emo- 
tional growth as any other service we may 
have to offer. 


Changing Use of Relief Funds for Special 
Purposes 

The large group of families who were not 
eligible for assistance from the Department 
of Public Welfare presented a new challenge 
to the family agency, sensitive to the unmet 
needs of the community. The flexibility of 
its new program permits the agency to serve 
these families who need but a small amount 
of financial assistance for a limited period of 
time to enrich their lives. In 16 of the 25 
cases studied, relief was given for special or 
emergency needs: relief was given to 9 
cases for food, rent, or milk for a period of 
one to three weeks, 3 cases were given cloth- 
ing; the other four special needs provided 
for were glasses, citizenship papers, train 
fare, and school tuition. 

Relief given for a special or emergency 
need was effectively used in most of the cases 
studied as it offered the client an opportunity 
to approach his problems with new strength. 
The possession of this financial help might 
be a real source of power to him because of 
its tangible security, the emotional value 
money might hold for him, and the reassur- 
ance of our interest in helping him. In 
almost every case was noted the positive 
value the grant held for the client because it 
connoted the acceptance, understanding, and 
support of the case worker which may have 
been greatly needed at the time by the frus- 
trated and deprived client. With this rein- 
forcement and renewed self-confidence, the 
client often was able to redirect his energies 
more effectively or to utilize resources al- 
ready available but unused. 


Often the request of the client and the use 
he makes of relief for a specific purpose is 
an indication of the difficulty with which he 
most needs help. We need to be alert and 
sensitive to the meaning of the specific need 
expressed. Sometimes through helping with 
this need, we can help the client clarify his 
deeper need. 

Mrs. A came to the agency shortly after her first 


separation from her husband. She resented his 
close tie to his mother and there was also a cul- 
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tural conflict between Mr. and Mrs. A and Mr. A’s 
relatives. When Mrs. A’s financial need became 
urgent following the separation, she threatened her 
husband with the Juvenile Court if he would not 
support her. The worker saw Mrs. A’s request 
for relief as arising both out of a realistic need 
and also out of a vague awareness that her pres- 
sure on her husband was only alienating them 
further. The worker understood that Mrs. A 
wanted to win her husband back and that she 
needed the support of someone who had confidence 
in her ability to make a real contribution to their 
home. His family distrusted her and saw her as 
holding him back rather than helping him. She 
had no family of her own to whom she might turn. 
Often we hesitate to give relief in recent separa- 
tions because we are unwilling to remove the re- 
sponsibility of the family’s support from the 
husband. In this instance the worker felt that 
granting relief for a three-week period lessened 
Mrs. A’s anxiety and gave her reassurance of her 
strengths and a new security. Mrs. A was able 
then to approach Mr. A in a more positive way, 
expressing her real affectional need for him. 
Mr. A apparently had been eager to return to her 
but, resentful of her pressure for support, had 
determined not to “give in to her.” They both 
could now discuss their differences more freely and 
rediscover their mutual love and need for each 
other. Since their reconciliation both have used a 
continuous relationship with the case worker to 
work through their marital difficulties. 


Giving relief for special needs may have 
much meaning to an individual struggling to 
work out his problems. Thoughtfulness 
must be exercised, though, in evaluating the 
meaning such relief will have to each indi- 
vidual client. The staff questioned the 
soundness of giving relief for special needs 
when basic needs apparently are not met. In 
such instances relief may have no reality to 
the client but may create only confusion and 
resentment within him. He may wonder if 
the worker does understand his actual need 
and therefore will probably be unwilling to 
place any confidence in her capacity to 
understand and to be helpful in deeper and 
less tangible areas. 


Mrs. C had requested help in establishing a sepa- 
rate home for herself and her children. She com- 
plained that her husband smoked “ muggles” and 
was a “sex maniac.” Unless she moved the chil- 
dren from the home, she told us, he might rape one 
of them as his father had raped Mr. C’s sister. The 
worker explained a regular allowance could not be 
given. Subsequently Mrs. C requested shoes for 
herself and clothing for the older child to attend 
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school. The worker said that while we did not 
have funds for a regular allowance, $6 was avail- 
able for clothing. Mrs. C immediately said she 
was going to spend the money for moving rather 
than for shoes for herself. The worker told her 
the money could be allowed for clothing and it 
was for her to decide how she spent it. In a sub- 
sequent interview when she indicated her guilt over 
her expenditure of the money, the worker helped 
her to bring out that the moving had cost more than 
she had anticipated so that she could secure only 
one pair of shoes for the child. The worker sug- 
gested that Mrs. C had some feeling about spend- 
ing the money for moving but perhaps it was more 
important for her to move. Mrs. C said quickly 
that it was more important. She had felt we would 
not object if it meant more to her to move than it 
did to buy the clothing. 


The group felt that in this instance we 
failed to understand the depth of Mrs. C’s 
anxiety about continuing to live with Mr. C. 
The pressure was so great that Mrs. C had 
no hesitancy as to how she would use funds 
given for another purpose with which she 
had also requested assistance. The sense of 
guilt created in Mrs. C only made it more 
difficult for her to use the help of the case 
worker in her efforts to make a happier and 
a more nearly adequate adjustment. 


Aid to Adolescents 


The staff felt that the whole question of 
allowances to adolescents needs further study 
and clarification. We have seen adolescents 
as a group to whom service can be given 
effectively because of their youth and the 
flexibility of their attitudes and behavior 
patterns. Personality during this period is 
still in a state of flux and it is possible to 
modify considerably emotional attitudes and 
to redirect behavior into more constructive 
and more satisfying channels. Allowances 
have been used with considerable freedom in 
our work with these adolescents, sometimes 
to build up a relationship, sometimes to re- 
lieve tensions within the family relationships, 
and sometimes to provide vocationai train- 
ing. In many instances the worker has felt 
the allowance was used constructively by the 
adolescent or was a helpful tool in treatment. 


Dorothy, 20 years old, was the oldest of five 
children. She was a timid, aloof, unresponsive 
girl who had no friends. The psychiatrist felt that 
she showed a simple schizophrenic reaction and 
that a relationship with an interested person who 
put no pressure on her for affectional response 
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might be very helpful. Dorothy was graduating 
from high school but her family were not able to 
secure a dress for her. The worker offered to 
help with this and encouraged Dorothy to take as 
much initiative as possible. Dorothy priced dresses 
and was given cash with which to secure the one 
she most wanted. This made it possible for her 
to attend the graduation. Her spontaneous invita- 
tion to the worker to attend the exercises was seen 
as an encouraging response to the case worker’s 
interest in her. The joint participation of both 
Dorothy and her worker in this simple plan seems 
to have been helpful in establishing a relationship. 
Dorothy still finds it difficult to talk freely with 
the case worker but she does come in regularly to 
see her and is somewhat warmer in her manner. 


In other cases it would seem that the relief 
given children or adolescents serves to in- 
crease tensions rather than relieve them. 
Parents who are finding it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to manage on a limited income may 
resent the pleasures and clothing the children 
can enjoy but which are denied to them. 
Overwhelmed by the struggle for existence, 
parents may be jealous of the attention given 
the child and displace the hostility felt 
toward the worker upon the child. Or per- 
haps the parent may compete with the child 
for the worker’s attention, regressing to a 
point that great strain is placed on the fami- 
lial relationships. The child, too, may be- 
come increasingly critical of the parent as the 
agency meets the parental role and provides 
the special opportunities and pleasures for 
which normally the child looks to the father. 
We need to be aware of all the implications 
of this aspect of relief giving to the individual 
family. We need to understand the child 
or the adolescent not only as an individual 
but as an individual within the family group, 
whose inter-relationships play a vital part in 
the molding of his personality. 


Use of Relief Funds for Supplementation 


Despite the increasing use of our funds for 
special purposes, a considerable proportion 
still goes into supplementation of relief 
granted by governmental agencies or into 
supplementation of wages from private in- 
dustry. In the 25 cases studied, our relief 
supplemented WPA earnings in 2 cases, 
DPW relief in 4 cases (two of which had an 
additional source of income), wages from 
private industry in 4 cases, and help from 
relatives and friends in 4. Eleven cases had 
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no source of income. Let us consider sepa- 
rately supplementation of governmental re- 
lief and of private industry. 

The public agency can meet the relief 
needs of the community in larger measure 
than the private agency ever has been able 
to in past years. Yet relief needs have 
mounted ever greater so that the present 
budget of the DPW is still inadequate. 
While cognizant of the limitations of the 
Department, our staff accepts the fact that 
we cannot meet these gaps. Our own funds 
are too small to be effective. If we attempt 
to spread them over this larger area of the 
Department’s responsibility, we then ham- 
per the carrying out of our own function, 
which we see as meeting a very real and ex- 
pressed need in our community. Our efforts 
need to be directed toward interpreting to 
the public the gaps of the public program. 
We can be most effective when we place our 
pressure behind a movement of citizens 
which accepts as a public responsibility the 
provision of security for the mass of people 
deprived of support by conditions beyond 
their individual control. 

Supplementation of relief from govern- 
mental agencies cannot be an agency policy 
under these conditions. In some carefully 
selected cases, however, it may be necessary. 
Our experience has indicated that a client 
overwhelmed by a great unmet relief need 
is not free to release his inner forces to work 
out other difficulties with which he may want 
help as urgently. Unless the relief need can 
be met in such cases, our time and efforts 
will not yield constructive results. The de- 
cision as to supplementation of both direct 
relief and of WPA wages must be made on 
an individual basis. It rests upon our evalu- 
ation of the family’s wish for help and their 
ability to use our help constructively to reach 
a more nearly adequate level of adjustment. 
The amount of funds the agency has avail- 
able must also be considered. 

The study has helped to create a growing 
awareness within the staff of the drain this 
supplementation creates on our funds, espe- 
cially as at times supplementation has con- 
sumed one-third of relief funds. We feel we 
must redouble our efforts to bring to the 
attention of the Department and of the com- 
munity the result of such inadequate grants 
on family life. From our own files we can 
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draw striking and vivid illustrations of the 
meaning additional funds have for such fami- 
lies and the values resulting from better liv- 
ing conditions and released energies. 
Supplementation of wages from private 
industry has been a much debated question. 
The staff felt that there was common ques- 
tioning as to the wisdom of such supple- 
mentation as a policy. Social workers, as 
laymen in the community, feel strongly 
about the responsibility of industry to pay 
fair and decent wages to the workers whose 
labors produce the profits for the employing 
group. Our supplementation of low wages 
implies acceptance of them as inevitable and 
so serves to condone this practice. The staff 
felt that it was essential also to remember 
the needs of the individual family. We need 
to differentiate between the practice of ac- 
cepting sub-standard wages in private indus- 
try and the wage that is so inadequate for a 
specific family that it creates tensions and 
anxieties and makes it impossible for the 
family to function adequately. The decision 
as to supplementation must be made on the 
same individual basis as in supplementation 
of public relief. Here again the private 
agency has a responsibility to create a pub- 
lic awareness of this social injustice so the 
community can take effective action. 


Declining Use of Loans 

The study pointed out the declining use 
of loans. The concept of relief as a service 
has led to an increasing emphasis on a help- 
ful and significant relationship between 
worker and client. We have been ever more 
alert to the introduction of any new element 
that might jeopardize this relationship. 
Can the client actually repay the loan? 
Should he not be able to do so or should 
replacement be possible only at great cost, 
guilt and resentment may arise and erect a 
barrier within the case work relationship. 
Unless this can be handled, there can be no 
sensitive current of mutual communication 
between client and case worker. The worker 
is unable to offer effective help; the client is 
unable to make any progress in working out 
his difficulties. 


Point of Contact at Which Relief Is Given 


Relief was given very early in our contact 
with the clients in these twenty-five cases ; 
in twelve cases either in the application 
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interview or on the same day it was first 
discussed, in five other cases within four 
days after it was first discussed. One very 
important factor that has influenced this 
prompt giving of relief is the new basis of 
eligibility which has arisen out of our chang- 
ing function and which has shifted from 
financial need alone to the client’s need for 
such service as we are equipped to give. 
This shift results in greater flexibility. We 
are no longer restricted in giving relief 
promptly by means tests. Today our limita- 
tions are those resulting from our own 
limited skills and the area of service in which 
we can function most effectively. 

Perhaps another factor that enters into 
our early giving of relief is the increased 
skill that we have developed. Our increased 
understanding of human nature and the 
flexibility of our present policy has given us 
both greater security and greater freedom to 
move as we feel best. We have learned to 
build more effectively on a client’s strengths 
and resources so that he is freer to utilize 
limited funds more efficiently and more ade- 
quately than before. We do have eligibility 
requirements still but these are less concrete 
and less definite than those we relied on 
earlier. A fruitful question for further study 
and discussion might be: What constitutes 
eligibility for the relief of a private agency? 
We have but raised the question in our own 
thinking and have no satisfactory answer as 
yet. Vaguely we say that the client’s recog- 
nition of a need for service and his ability 
to use that service effectively determine his 
eligibility. But what are the factors under- 
lying our evaluation of both these points? 
We are stressing more and more the joint 
participation of both case worker and client 
in determining the latter’s eligibility. But 
can the client really participate unless we 
can interpret simply and specifically what 
the eligibility requirements are, what consti- 
tutes his right to this relief? If the criteria 
remain vague, is not the decision necessarily 
determined arbitrarily by the worker? 
These factors were suggested as entering 
into the acceptance of a relief case: the prog- 
nosis of the case, the meaning of relief to this 
individual family, and the probable effect of 
giving relief on the problems of the family 
and on the worker-client relationship. The 
amount of funds the agency has available at 
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the time of application must be weighed 
against the amount of financial help the 
family will need and the length of time such 
relief will be needed. These latter factors 
can be measured accurately; the former are 
less specific. If we can reach a fuller under- 
standing of these criteria, then probably our 
service will be more skilful and we ourselves 
will be more comfortable and more secure in 
rendering this service. 


Use of the Time Period in Relief Giving 


Our staff has recognized that the possi- 
bility of error in our judgment has been in- 
creased by this very elasticity and vagueness 
of our present eligibility requirements. We 
see this as dangerous and so we have sought 
controls. One control lies in continuous 
re-evaluation of the progress that has been 
made in each case and the prognosis of the 
problems with which the client still wants 
such help as we are able to give. Another 
very effective control is the use of the time 
period in relief giving. We may assist for 
a temporary period during which we explore 
together with the client his problems, his 
wish for help, his ability to use our help, 
and our capacity to give him the service he 
needs. If we feel later that our assistance 
has not been invested wisely, we can with- 
draw. In 8 of the 25 cases, relief was given 
only once; in 5 for a period of three to six 
weeks; in 3 other cases for three months, in 
2 cases for four months to a year, and in 7 
cases for an indefinite period. 

The time period is more than a diagnostic 
tool and control. It is itself a therapeutic 
tool. Inherent in the time limit is a positive 
element that helps the client to move forward 
by setting up concrete and attainable goals 
toward which he can strive. If the time 
period is wisely chosen and realistically based 
on an understanding of his situation, then 
the client can see the end of this period as the 
accomplishment of a step forward in making 
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a better adjustment. Should the goal to be 
accomplished at the termination of the period 
exceed the client’s capacity, then the value 
is lost. Then the client is confronted with 
another frustrating experience instead of 
the satisfaction that accompanies successful 
attainment of a goal. 

It is not always possible to set a time 
limit, particularly when relief is first initi- 
ated. In some situations a definite time limit 
might represent a threat to the client and 
destroy the very value we hoped relief would 
carry. This is vividly illustrated in the case 
of a 58-year-old client who needed an opera- 
tion to remove a cancer. She was fearful of 
entering the hospital, both because she was 
anxious about herself and concerned about 
keeping up her home for her boy. The 
worker saw relief as giving some security to 
Mrs. D so that it was easier for her to accept 
the medical care she needed. It would be 
dangerous to attempt to set a time limit 
when it was not yet known whether or not 
the growth was malignant and when Mrs. D 
would be able physically to resume her sew- 
ing. Mrs. D might have been further upset 
if she were not making the anticipated prog- 
ress by the close of the relief period. 

The staff questioned whether sometimes 
we extended the time period again and again 
without adequate reconsideration. In such 
instances the time period can have no realis- 
tic basis and so no therapeutic value. Prob- 
ably it then becomes confusing to the client 
who sees it as an arbitrary, whimsical de- 
cision of the worker in which he has no 
participation or responsibility. The worker 
loses perspective and as she becomes in- 
creasingly frustrated at the lack of forward 
movement, her helpfulness to the client is 
decreased. 

We feel that the use of the time period in 
all its aspects needs further exploration so 
that its effectiveness as a tool in both diag- 
nosis and treatment can be increased. 
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A Child Care Program in an Amalgamated Agency 


LAuRETTA MARKUS 


HAT happens to a child care program 
in an amalgamated agency? I shall 
attempt to give a picture of what has hap- 
pened as I see it in the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau where the child placement program, 
as well as other specialized functions, was 
merged in January, 1937. Let me say at the 
outset that our total placement load, which 
includes children in the homes of relatives, 
in institutions receiving direct service, and 
in foster homes, averages around 70. Thus 
our placement program is relatively small 
and what holds true for this agency may 
not be effective where the placement pro- 
gram is much greater. It would be of in- 
terest at some time to compare the experience 
of those amalgamated agencies that deal with 
a much larger placement load. I offer in this 
paper a picture of the structural set-up of 
the Jewish Social Service Bureau and my 
observations as to how the placement pro- 
gram has functioned within this structure. 
The J.S.S.B. is a multi-function agency, set 
up to meet the problems generally accepted 
by a family agency, and, in addition, prob- 
lems of placement of children, as well as help- 
ing delinquents. The organizational set-up 
is as follows: the intake department receives 
all new applications and, in relation to the 
placement program, receives not only appli- 
cations for placement made by the parent or 
relative or a referring agency, but also appli- 
cations made directly to Gusky Orphanage, 
which is a subsidiary of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, but not connected 
with the Jewish Social Service Bureau. 
These applications are then assigned to a 
worker for study to determine whether or 
not placement is indicated and, if so, the type 
of placement that would seem to be prefer- 
able for the child—foster home or institu- 
tional placement. The worker and super- 
visor use the consultant on child placement 
for assistance in formulating a plan and the 
tentative plan is then presented before a 
committee composed of Board members of 
the Gusky Orphanage, the J.S.S.B., and the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. This 
committee makes the final decision as to 


placement but, in general, it adheres to the 
recommendations of the professional staff 
members. There are four supervisory units 
in the J.S.S.B. and in each unit there are 
some placement cases. While the placement 
cases are pretty well scattered throughout 
the agency, the bulk of the cases involving 
children in foster homes are carried by those 
workers whose interest and equipment make 
them particularly qualified in this area. 
This is the same procedure followed in 
allocating any type of case in the agency; 
the particular capacities and strengths of 
workers are considered in assigning any 
cases to them. The home-finding job is done 
by a worker who has had experience in child 
placement and she investigates all foster 
home applications. These are referred di- 
rectly to her rather than going through 
intake. The consultant on child placement 
is used for assistance in determining whether 
placement is indicated, and, if so, the type 
to be recommended ; and no discharges from 
placement are made without conference with 
the consultant. In addition, depending on 
the needs of individual workers and super- 
visors, the consultant may be used for such 
matters as means of preparing a child and 
family for placement, methods of supervision 
in placement, working with unmarried 
mothers, and so on. In an amalgamated 
agency it is particularly important that there 
be a consultant on child placement so as to 
protect the integral nature of the placement 
program. 

With this brief picture of the structural 
set-up, let us trace an application for place- 
ment and, on the basis of our findings, de- 
termine the advantages and disadvantages to 
the client in receiving help under this kind 
of program. 

In July, 1938, Mrs. E applied to the 
orphanage for the placement of Allen, aged 
11. Study revealed that Mrs. E was ill and 
in need of a period of rest; that there was 
severe financial tension; and that Allen was 
a problem at school where he was constantly 
seeking attention, and at home where he 
accepted no limits. The worker felt that 
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Mrs. E was overwhelmed by the circum- 
stances of her life (desertion of her husband, 
financial stress, and illness), and that there 
were indications that she rejected Allen and 
would be relieved to be separated from him. 

It was decided that Allen should be placed 
for a temporary period during which time 
Mrs. E could be relieved of responsibility 
which was too great for her, and have an 
opportunity of improving physically. As 
Allen had never had the experience of hav- 
ing a father person or any normal affection 
or security from adults, and since Allen’s 
behavior was symptomatic of a lack of atten- 
tion, it seemed preferable to place him in a 
foster home where these needs would be met. 
The worker who made the study participated 
in the selection of the foster home, prepared 
Allen and his mother for the placement and 
continued the relationship with each during 
the period of placement. It seems to me the 
basic advantage to Mrs. E and Allen E in 
receiving service rendered in the amalgam- 
ated agency was that the relationship be- 
tween Mrs. E and the worker and Allen and 
the worker was continuous. Thus Allen— 
who, it would seem, feared the unknown in 
placement, feared that he would be “ made 
over” by this new set of parents, feared 
separation from his mother would mean com- 
plete loss of his mother whom he already 
sensed to some degree he was losing—was 
able to use the worker, who was the under- 
standing, accepting person in his life, as one 
from whom to receive help about these feel- 
ings and fears and one to lean on for the 
strength and support that this little boy 
needed so badly. 

There is a difference, it seems to me, in 
the degree of assurance a worker has in 
interpreting placement when he has some 
experience, even if vicarious, in that realm. 
He understands and can anticipate better the 
questions in the mind of the child about 
foster care. In this instance the worker in 
the amalgamated agency had several confer- 
ences with the placement consultant, read 
foster home records, attended child place- 
ment committee meetings, and so had some 
understanding of what placement means. 
Moreover, he visited the foster home selected 
for Allen and was able to talk with the boy 
about the specific home. Each worker in 
the agency with placement cases gets this 
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kind of experience. Also, the security of 
the worker is greater, it would seem, when 
he knows what can be done at strategic 
points. Thus, as the focus shifts, he meets 
the situation without being dependent on 
inter-agency conferences which frequently 
cause unnecessary delay in plans. Granted 
that a common procedure in specialized 
agencies is for the family agency to refer to 
the child placement agency a case when 
parental separation seems indicated, one 
might sketch the course for Allen and his 
mother if they received service under such a 
program, as follows: 

The family society decides Mrs. E’s ill- 
ness warrants placement of Allen. It tele- 
phones the children’s agency whose worker 
reads the record of the family society. A 
conference between children’s and family 
agency is held and the children’s agency 
agrees to accept the case. The family society 
worker knows that foster homes are investi- 
gated and a home must meet certain stand- 
ards. He may never have visited a foster 
home, certainly does not know the particular 
home to which Allen will go, so that prepa- 
ration cannot be completed. The worker 
knows some of the policies of the children’s 
agency but is not secure in relation to the 
many questions Mrs. E raises—and so ex- 
plains to Mrs. E that she can talk these 
through with the children’s agency worker. 
Mrs. E and Allen then go to meet a new 
social worker whom they see with fear and 
trepidation. Mrs. E, guilty about her wish 
to give up her child, bewildered about her 
many problems, sick, must again review her 
story, must go through the process of testing 
the worker; and Allen, at a point when he 
is probably least able to make another adjust- 
ment, goes through the same processes of 
testing out the worker. And so the chil- 
dren’s agency worker can go only so fast 
as these two people are ready, must meet 
their fears and anxieties, and establish a 
relationship. When this has been done, he 
can pave the way for the specifics in regard 
to preparation for the particular home. It 
has been a costly emotional experience for 
two people, with accentuated difficulties and 
increased administrative costs. 

But let us go on with Allen in the amal- 
gamated agency set-up. He is placed in the 
foster home by the same worker who pre- 
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pared him for it. He tests the foster parents 
by seeking attention in many undesirable 
ways; the foster parents waver about their 
real willingness to have him. The worker 
who has known Allen for some time and 
understands him well can interpret with con- 
viction why Allen is behaving in the way 
he is; and, further, he is able to give Allen 
some understanding about his _ behavior. 
There is subsequent improvement. But the 
most important point is that during these 
trials in the foster home, when Allen’s 
security may be threatened, he has the secur- 
ity of the relationship with the worker. 

Ten months have elapsed. Mrs. E is 
improved physically ; the time for reconsider- 
ing return of Allen to his home has arrived. 
It is decided in conference that, while Mrs. E 
is a rejecting mother, Allen’s will to be 
home is so strong that separation from his 
mother only accentuates his feeling of being 
rejected ; and, that the worker’s relationship 
with Allen is so strong that much of the 
detrimental effects of the home situation will 
be counteracted. Allen returns home with 
the aid of his worker and regular treatment 
interviews continue. The financial needs for 
Allen in relation to allowance and incidentals 
and household financial needs are worked 
out by the worker and the E’s. 

Again let us go back to a decentralized 
plan and visualize the difference for Allen 
and his mother. The family society worker 
and children’s agency worker would have 
conferred, with, perhaps, the resultant de- 
cision that Allen would be returned home. 
And once more Allen would meet another 
worker and go through the processes in- 
volved in establishing a relationship. Mrs. 
E, not really desirous of having Allen, might, 
when faced with a new worker, again use the 
former defenses and (unless the worker is 
unusually skilful) block attempts to free her 
so as to make possible a somewhat less dis- 
turbed person when Allen returns. In rela- 
tion to financial giving, in view of its emo- 
tional meanings, one might suppose it easier 
to take and less likely to complicate the pic- 
ture, when administered by the worker 
whose place in the lives of each of these 
people has been pretty firmly established. 

But, you say, is every case worker in the 
amalgamated agency able to adapt as readily 
to the skills involved in placement work, 
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such as participating in selection of the par- 
ticular foster home, working with foster 
parents, and helping in the adjustments 
necessitated between child and foster pa- 
rents? My answer is “ certainly not.” Just 
as there is a great discepancy among workers 
in the ability to administer relief, in skill in 
community interpretation, in diagnostic 
ability, and so on, so there are differences in 
the ability to do placement work. It has 
been my observation that, given a worker 
with good understanding of case work prin- 
ciples, a capacity for treating children, and 
an objectivity that precludes over-identifi- 
cation with the child, he adapts to the new 
skills involved with comparative ease pro- 
vided there is close supervision during the 
learning period. 


I HAVE outlined some of the advantages in 
an amalgamated program. Let us examine 
some of the disadvantages seen. With 
workers supervising one or two _ foster 
homes, they may not get a perspective about 
the foster-home program in general. Diffi- 
culties in their particular foster homes may 
lead them to assume these problems are 
peculiar to foster homes in general. While 
this problem has occurred, it has been met 
to some degree by permitting these workers 
to attend committee meetings at which foster 
mothers have spoken, to be present at foster 
parents’ meetings, thus acquainting them 
with other foster home situations. This 
broadening picture has safeguarded them 
against continued prejudices based on pre- 
mature judgment. With those workers who 
have not been as successful in developing 
foster homes, there is, at times, a tendency 
to project their limitations upon the inade- 
quacies of foster parents or the home-finding 
department’s selection of the foster home (in 
which they participate, of course). How- 
ever, this problem is comparable to that 
faced with the new worker in a placement 
agency and, with careful supervision, growth 
in this area by the worker is possible. The 
workers need help in regard to how to use 
the Juvenile Court, what constitutes neglect, 
how to establish a relationship with a child 
in a foster home without threatening the 
foster parents, what constitutes suitability 
for adoption, working with unmarried 


mothers, and numerous other specialties 
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within the child care field. However, these 
too, are the kinds of problems for which 
placement workers seek help from their 
supervisors—and the difference is that be- 
cause of working with a concentrated load in 
these areas they may gain proficiency sooner 
than workers in an amalgamated agency 
where the number of placement cases carried 
by any one worker may be very limited. 

If we consider placement procedure where 
the child placement agency receives its ap- 
plications directly, we know that sometimes 
the parent seeking placement of his child 
really wants help financially and applies for 
placement not knowing of private family 
agencies’ service in this regard. Thus— 
again, duplication—he is referred to the 
family society and the matter is again gone 
into. In an amalgamated service, the parent 
applying for placement who really wants 
financial help so as to keep his home to- 
gether or, perhaps, really wants a house- 
keeper because of illness—and was not aware 
of these as resources agencies are able to 
give—is helped with these. 

At the risk of “rushing in where angels 
fear to tread” I should like to raise a ques- 
tion about future possibilities in terms of 
amalgamated agency service. All of us see 


in many communities inter-agency tensions 
and conflicts between child placement agen- 
cies and family agencies, many of which 
arise from a lack of clarity as to the deline- 
ation of function of each agency, or lack of 
real understanding of family case work by 
the placement worker, and vice versa. The 
result not too infrequently is that the place- 
ment agency accepts a child for placement 
because of lack of full confidence and under- 
standing of the family society’s service, par- 
ticularly in relationship to individualized 
treatment of a child in his home. Likewise, 
the family society worker, not having inti- 
mate contact with foster care, may be naive 
in his expectation of it as a miraculous treat- 
ment device and may, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, exaggerate the picture in regard to 
the child under question for placement so as 
to facilitate a decision for acceptance by the 
placement agency. If the foregoing has any 
validity at all, is it conceivable that in an 
amalgamated set-up where workers learn 
about the foster care program at first hand, 
thus having better understanding of the 
hazards as well as advantages in terms of 
placement, there may be more concentration 
on improving techniques of treatment of the 
child in his own home ? 


Intake Procedures in a Refugee Service Agency’ 


SARAH GRONSTRAND 


HE American Committee for Christian 

Refugees is an infant agency in terms 
of the years of its existence. However, it is 
modeled along the lines of many of the older 
case work agencies, giving service to people 
who come to it in terms of the needs the 
client expresses. Before discussing the in- 
take procedure, it is necessary to describe 
briefly the needs of this group. Persons 
coming to our agency may need financial 
assistance, vocational guidance, help with 
resettlement, or help with emotional prob- 
lems. Applications also vary according to 
the length of time the client has been in the 


*This is the first of a series of articles to be 
published in Tue Famiry on intake policies and 
procedures in various case work agencies. 
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United States prior to his application; he 
may apply on the day he lands or after he 
has been in this country for several years. 

As the first step in his application the 
client is interviewed briefly by the reception- 
ist who speaks both English and German. 
The receptionist obtains sufficient informa- 
tion to enable the file clerk to clear the case 
with the Social Service Exchange. The client 
is seen by the interviewer usually within the 
next hour; this arrangement is planned so 
that it is rarely necessary for the client to re- 
turn the following day for an appointment, 
since carfare is an important factor with 
these people. Too, in cases where the client 
has just arrived, it may be necessary to find 
temporary lodging for him and to arrange 
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for the transportation of luggage. In addi- 
tion to this, seeing the client immediately is 
closely tied up with the Committee’s func- 
tion as a short-contact agency where the 
turnover is rapid. The client’s contact 
with the agency varies from two weeks to 
three years, but the average is about six 
months, and many consist of only one or two 
interviews. 

In cases where the applicant is not a per- 
manent immigrant to this country (and there 
are about ninety of these per month) he is 
seen by one of the two immigration workers 
whose particular task is to deal with the 
various intricate problems of immigration. 
An “immigration intake” is made person- 
ally if the applicant is in the United States 
temporarily; if he is in Europe, the appli- 
cation is made either by mail or by a relative 
or friend in this country. If the client is 
outside the United States, he may wish to 
have assistance in locating relatives for the 
purpose of obtaining affidavits or passage 
money. If an immigration intake is made by 
personal application, the person usually asks 
either help in extending the period of his 
stay in this country or hospitality possibili- 
ties, since, as a rule, visitors in this country 
are not permitted to work; or he may wish 
help in changing his immigration status, 
which necessitates his leaving the United 
States and entering again from a foreign 
port. 

The Comumittee’s monthly intake of per- 
manent immigrants is approximately sixty 
families, and is divided among the four 
“local’’ case workers, one of whom is 
always on duty. The services requested by 
these local cases are as similar to those re- 
quested by any client in any case work 
agency as those of the immigration appli- 
cants are different. 

In the beginning of the intake interview, 
if it is at all feasible, the interviewer takes 
down the immigration information. Since 
the Committee is an organization conducted 
especially for refugees, this information is 
important for statistical purposes as well as 
to determine the applicant’s exact immi- 
gration status—a point on which he is 
sometimes confused. Unless the worker 
examines the immigration papers she may 
unwittingly expose the client to great dan- 
ger, for should she help one who is a visitor 


find a job, she automatically makes him liable 
to deportation. 

The question naturally arises as to why 
the immigration information is not obtained 
by the receptionist. It has been the experi- 
ence of the Committee that the client had 
often “ left the passport at home ”’ when the 
receptionist asked for it. This, we found, 
was due to the fact that all clients who are 
Christian converts or have Jewish blood have 
a large, red “ J” stamped on the front page 
of their passports, which is to them a symbol 
of their bitter and painful experience. In the 
privacy of the interviewing room it is much 
easier for the client to show his passport to 
the worker, particularly since she explains 
to him why she wants the information. 

In discussing an intake interview, the 
questions inevitably arise: How can _ the 
worker determine what the needs of the 
client are? How does he present his needs? 
What does the worker do about them? In- 
herent in case work is the worker’s respon- 
sibility to see more in the situation than the 
client does—to see the situation in all its 
aspects with understanding and detachment. 
This is particularly true of an intake inter- 
view. The question arises also as to the 
make-up of the client group, since this may 
have bearing upon the services requested 
and the way in which the agency can help. 
With few exceptions, the applicants at the 
Committee for Christian Refugees are stu- 
dents, professional people, and business men. 
The few exceptions are semi-skilled and 
non-skilled workers. 


Illustration of the Intake Process 


Mrs. Miller applied to the agency in 
August 1939. She is from Vienna, was 
formerly a kindergarten teacher, and is 32 
years old. Her husband, an electrical engi- 
nees, is 33. Mrs. Miller, though actually a 
well built person, seemed small. Her face 
was drawn, and she was on the verge of 
tears. During the early part of the intake 
interview she wept silently and wrung her 
hands. When the intake worker greeted 
her, Mrs. Miller, who appeared very anxious, 
began at once to tell her story in a rather 
disorganized way. She stated that she was 
married and that her husband was originally 
Jewish but now had no religion at all. She 
showed her marriage certificate to confirm 
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She herself was Roman 
Catholic. She then said the Jewish Com- 
mittee was active on their case. When the 
worker asked hew they happened to come 
to the Christian Committee, Mrs. Miller 
began to wring her hands and moan, “ No 
one wants us, no one wants us.” When the 
worker remarked that apparently the Millers 
were having difficulties and that she would 
like to be of help but did not know what the 
actual situation was, Mrs. Miller was able 
to compose herself a little and told the 
worker her story: 

Her husband and she had always lived 
among Christian people, all their associ- 
ations were Christian; but he was afraid to 
tell the Jewish Committee that for fear they 
would not be interested in them. They 
knew the Catholic Committee would not ac- 
cept them because they were not married in 
the Catholic Church. No one wanted them; 
they had no relatives here; they were all 
alone. Finally Mr. Miller got up enough 
courage to tell the worker in the Jewish 
Committee about the way he felt and was 
referred to the Christian Committee. Mrs. 
Miller was glad they had talked to the 
worker; it removed the suspense. Every 
time they went to the Jewish Committee 
they expected to be thrown out because they 
really did not belong there—they did not 
belong anywhere. 

At this point our worker told Mrs. Miller 
that they did belong to the Christian Com- 
mittee and took this opportunity to explain 
briefly intake policies in regard to religion, 
which in the case of the Christian Commit- 
tee are very broad. Mrs. Miller seemed 
visibly startled and asked whether the 
worker was sure “ we really belong.” The 
worker replied that Mrs. Miller didn’t quite 
believe it yet, but this was the Committee to 
which they belonged. 

Mrs. Miller was now able to control her 
tears and proceed quite coherently. She told 
the worker about her work in Vienna, her 
job as a chambermaid here, the doctor’s 
insistence that she stop working because of 
a serious health problem. She could not 
stop working because her husband’s job as 
superintendent depended upon her own pres- 
ence. She told of her husband’s inability 
to find work because he had no time to look 
for it and no one to help. 
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her statement. 


If her husband - 


had a job all their difficulties would be gone. 
Jobs were so hard to find. Could the worker 
help with that? The worker agreed that 
jobs were hard to find in New York City 
but said the Committee would be interested 
in helping the Millers with this. Mrs. 
Miller now began to cry again and told the 
worker she was crying because she felt bet- 
ter. It was an awful thing to know they 
did not belong, but now they would come 
here. 

In examining this rather condensed intake 
interview we become aware that a worker 
in a refugee organization must have pre- 
cisely the same kind of skills and back- 
ground knowledge that a worker in any 
other social agency has. She must under- 
stand the meaning of unemployment and ill 
health to the client from both the physical 
and emotional viewpoint, but in addition she 
has special need to understand what it 
means to the refugee to be forced to leave his 
own country and come to a new place and 
face not only the problems of finding a job 
but also making an adjustment to a new life. 
Just as the medical worker has special need 
for understanding what illness means or the 
children’s worker has special need for under- 
standing what separation and placement 
mean to the child and the parents, so the 
refugee worker has special need to under- 
stand refugee experience. People like the 
Millers face not only the problems of finding 
a job but of adjustment in a society totally 
alien to them and also often of working in 
new fields, although their training in their 
own profession has been excellent. 

Another factor in the adjustment the 
refugees must make is the result of the fact 
that they did not come here of their own 
free will but were forced to come. They 
were compelled to give up everything they 
were familiar with because of an accident of 
their birth. They came fearful, helpless, and 
resentful. With the Millers, the intake 
worker was aware of this background of 
experience, part of which Mrs. Miller was 
expressing in her first interview; but the 
worker began where she placed the imme- 
diate problem. She realized that the Millers 
needed help and gave them the opportunity 
to get it by beginning with what was pre- 
sented as the main problem—a job for the 
husband. 
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Naturally the worker speculated as to how 
much Mrs. Miller’s health condition was 
aggravated by the most unpleasant job she 
had, but said nothing about it at this point. 
This was something for the regular worker 
to take up; however, the intake worker laid 
the basis of future contacts. She did 
suggest to Mrs. Miller that there were 
probably many things that were bother- 
ing her and that she might discuss with a 
regular worker. Mrs. Miller eagerly ac- 
cepted this offer. Her feeling of despair 
and of not being wanted had, in fact, a great 
deal of reality. It was not, as is often true 
with clients in private case work agencies, 
due entirely to a basic emotional problem. 
Mrs. Miller is an Austrian. To the Aus- 
trians the coming of Hitler was much more 
traumatic than to the people in Germany 
itself, for the Austrians were not pre- 
pared as were the Germans, by the long 
years during which the theories of National 
Socialism were brewing. In Germany these 
theories were promulgated comparatively 
slowly. When Hitler annexed Austria he 
lost no time in putting all of his theories into 
effect. Almost overnight hundreds of Aus- 
trians, the Millers among them, found they 
did not belong. Mr. Miller, due to his 
Jewish birth, could no longer hold a job. 
Mrs. Miller, as the wife of a Jew, could not 
hold a job either. Their Christian friends 
no longer dared to associate themselves with 
the Millers. The Millers, in a sense, stopped 
living ; they only existed. But what did re- 
main to them was the desire to live again 
and this desire brought them to the United 
States. In coming here they could not, how- 
ever, shake off the feeling that they were 
outcasts. This was particularly true of Mrs. 
Miller, who could only moan, “ We don’t 
belong to anyone.” 


Meeting the Aggressive Applicant 


In contrast to the Millers is the applicant 
who comes to the agency “ fighting.” He 
demands immediate help with whatever 
problem he presents. He is impatient and 
critical. The same kind of case work is 
needed to work with him as with any aggres- 
sive client, whatever the details of his prob- 
lems may be. 

Mr. Werner, a tall heavy man in his early 
thirties, came to the agency demanding im- 


mediate financial assistance. Formerly a 
college professor and lecturer, he had a bril- 
liant career in Vienna before the annexation 
of Austria. He left Austria because his 
“democratic convictions could not tolerate 
the degradation of human dignity.” He told 
a fascinating story of breath-taking escapes 
first from Austria and then from Czecho- 
slovakia. He spoke of his wanderings 
through Europe and his arrival in the United 
States; the long and fruitless search for 
work, during which time his resources 
dwindled. He sold his fine library of manu- 
scripts and books before coming to the 
agency. He now had only $200 left and 
wanted immediate help. After all, the Com- 
mittee was set up to help refugees and he 
was a refugee and needed help. 

When Mr. Werner finally paused for 
breath, the worker, who up to now had 
listened, said that the Committee was set up 
to help refugees and the Committee would 
be glad to help him if it was indicated that 
help was needed, but that she was not clear 
as to what the actual situation was. The 
worker’s remark had a quieting effect on 
Mr. Werner and the interview from this 
point on ceased being a harangue and became 
a discussion. It developed that Mr. Werner 
was able to make an excellent contact with 
a middle-western college. He would know 
definitely in September as to whether or not 
he would have a job. Since the time now 
was early August, he found the suspense un- 
bearable. $200 was all he had. What if 
he should not get the appointment? How 
would he manage then if he spent his money 
now? The worker recognized with him his 
fears. She pointed out that, from his back- 
ground and experience, his chances of get- 
ting the appointment were very good, but 
should he not get it in the end, other plans 
could be worked out; he could count on the 
Committee’s backing. Mr. Werner replied 
that in such a case he would be able to spend 
the $200. As he left the interviewing room 
he paused to ask whether he might come to 
see the worker for reasons other than dis- 
cussing finances. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Werner 
continued his contacts with the Committee 
until he obtained his appointment in Septem- 
ber. (He discussed his plans for future 
work in this country and his fears. ) 
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Perhaps Mr. Werner’s belligerence may 
be explained in the light of his experiences 
prior to coming to the United States. When 
he found everything about him crashing, he 
fought, but his fighting was ineffectual. He 
continued fighting when he came to the 
Comittee, failing to see that it was no 
longer necessary. Surely whatever inse- 
curity Mr. Werner had was intensified, first, 
by his experiences in Germany and, second, 
by his temporary inability to establish him- 
self in this country. He struck out blindly 
before the worker had a chance to say any- 
thing. The worker sensed that his reaction 
was that of a frightened child. That this 
was true was borne out in later interviews, 
when he would say to her, “ I am telling you 
all these things and you must think I am 
childish, but I have to talk about this.” 

The worker’s lack of emotional reaction 
to Mr. Werner’s aggression was due to her 
understanding of the reasons underlying 
aggressive behavior. This understanding 
enabled her to see Mr. Werner not as a diffi- 
cult person, but as a distressed person who 
needed help. It was the worker’s acceptance 
of Mr. Werner as an individual and her 
desire to help that enabled him to use his 
capacities with greater freedom. To know 
that help was forthcoming if he needed it, 
made it possible for him to use his own re- 
sources. The worker was able to see what 
Mr. Werner brought to the intake inter- 
view. She was able to see where the diffi- 
culties lay and where she could help. But 
most important of all, Mr. Werner wanted 
help and felt the worker was willing to 
give it. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Werner 
did not come earlier when his money be- 
came exhausted. He came after he had sold 
his library and had $200 on hand. His 
library was very important to him; losing it 
was like losing part of himself. Hanging on 
to the money obtained from the sale of the 
library was his attempt to retain some feel- 
ing of security and importance. Perhaps the 
intake worker’s acceptance of Mr. Werner 
as an important person himself helped him 
to give up the symbol of importance. 

Not all clients coming to the American 
Committee for Christian Refugees present 
such serious problems as Mrs. Miller pre- 
sented. Many come asking for no service 
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of any kind; they come just to register. Of 
course one might question the helpfulness of 
this, but in talking with these people during 
the intake interview we find that they want 
to have someone to whom to turn and it is 
altogether logical to them that a refugee 
committee is the place to keep their names 
on file. 


The Problem of Resettlement 


An intake worker in a refugee organiza- 
tion must bear in mind possible resettlement 
for the clients. It is perhaps the exceptional 
few who can find work in New York City 
at present. In addition, the concentration of 
refugees in New York City gives an errone- 
ous picture of the number of refugees 
present. Because of the language difficulties, 
because of their awareness of being different, 
because of their loneliness, they tend to keep 
together. Because this naturally retards the 
“Americanization process,” it has been found 
necessary to resettle the majority of the 
refugees in other parts of the country where 
they can use their skills. The reaction of 
the refugees to suggested resettlement is 
varied, as can be understood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Becker, aged 37 and 34 
respectively, came to the office three days 
after their arrival in the United States. Mr. 
Becker, an air conditioning expert, had to 
leave Germany because he was of partly 
Jewish birth. In the course of the discus- 
sion Mr. Becker told the worker that he 
realized getting a job in New York City 
would be very difficult for him because he 
was not Americanized yet. Both he and his 
wife wished to leave New York immediately 
and asked the worker what the possibilities 
were. The worker suggested going to the 
Quaker Hostel, explaining that the Hostel 
was a stopping place for refugees. While 
living there, refugees shared all the responsi- 
bilities co-operatively. They learned the 
English language and American ways. The 
Hostel is run by an American staff which 
serves as a liaison between the refugee and 
American community, interpreting each to 
the other. 

The Beckers were most anxious to accept 
this plan and accordingly were steered to the 
Resettlement Department, where arrange- 
ments were made for them to go to the 
Hostel. 
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In the case of the Beckers the problem 
was simple. The family definitely wished to 
leave New York and the intake worker made 
it possible for them to do so without refer- 
ring the family to a case worker. Not all 
situations are as simple, however. Some- 
times the client flatly refuses to consider 
resettlement. Upon iurther exploration, the 
intake worker may find that the client, 
knowing very little about the United States, 
has developed his own ideas as to what the 
country outside New York is like. Some 
of them think that there is very little of 
the United States that is civilized outside 
New York. Others think that one needs a 
passport in traveling from state to state. 
There is also a group who, arriving in New 
York, feel that at last their wanderings are 
over. They want to settle there at once. 
But by far the largest number of clients 
object to resettlement for two reasons. The 
client’s family may still be in Europe and 
he thinks he must remain in New York to 
arrange for their immigration, or he feels 
that he will find a job because he has letters 
of reference. In the case of the second 
group, not a great deal can be done until the 
client has exhausted his own resources. In 
the first group the intake worker does ex- 
plain to him the basis on which our immi- 
gration department works. She can point 
out to him that his family’s immigration 
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problem will be taken care of even though 
he is not in New York. On the other hand, 
while waiting for his family, he may mean- 
while be settled and perhaps working. 

Whether the client is willing to resettle or 
not, the basis for resettlement is laid in the 
intake interview and the worker to whom 
the case is assigned can take it up from this 
point. However, for whatever the reason the 
client makes an application to the Commit- 
tee, it is the intake worker’s responsibility to 
clarify the services of the Committee and to 
permit the client free choice as to the use he 
is going to make of these services. In order 
to do that she must be able to diagnose the 
problem along the lines most helpful to the 
client. She must be able to determine why 
he comes to the agency, beyond his mere 
statement of the problem. Concurrently, her 
handling of the intake interview will depend 
upon the type of person the client is. Is his 
reaction a result of his recent experience in 
Germany or has it deeper significance? In 
order to be able to sift out what factors in 
the situation are environmental and what are 
emotional, the worker must approach the 
intake interview with an impartial, friendly 
attitude. If she does so, it will not be neces- 
sary for her to verbalize a great deal about 
her willingness to help. The client will 
sense her willingness to help and will use it 
so far as his capacities permit. 


Normality and Maturity 


Maurice Levine, M.D. 


HE case worker, like the physician, is 
in daily contact with human problems 
and human difficulties. Her work forces an 
emphasis on the abnormal, the maladjusted, 
the unsuccessful, the immature. It is per- 
tinent, therefore, to present a picture of nor- 
mality and maturity, to help in the preserva- 
tion of perspective and a balanced approach 
to human beings, and to make the “ abnor- 
mal” more understandable in the light of 
the “ normal.” 
The emphasis in this presentation? is on 
1 This paper appeared in slightly different form 


in the Journal of Medicine, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
August, 1939. 


the topic of emotional maturity, an aspect of 
normality that has become a central issue in 
recent years through the clinical study of 
emotionally immature persons, neurotic char- 
acters, and psychopathic personalities. Emo- 
tional maturity is but one aspect of nor- 
mality. Therefore, to place the discussion 
of emotional maturity in its general setting, 
the following tabular summary of a general 
definition of normality is presented: 


Normality: 
1. Never complete; only relative approxi- 


mations 
2. Based on statistical averages of large 
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or small groups, if this is not contrary to 
individual health 

3. Physical normality; absence of physi- 
cal disease; presence of good structure and 
function and maturity 

4. Intellectual normality 

5. Relative freedom from neurotic or 
psychotic symptoms 

6. Emotional maturity (especially in con- 
trast with neurotic character formation) 

(a) Ability to be guided by reality rather 
than by wishes and fears 

(b) Use of long-term values 

(c) Mature conscience 

(d) Independence 

(e) Capability to “love” someone else, 
but with an enlightened self-interest 

(f{) Reasonable aggressiveness 

(g) Reasonable dependence 

(h) Healthy defense mechanisms 

(i) Good sexual adjustment with accept- 
ance of own gender 

(j) Good work adjustment 


The first five points of the definition refer 
to aspects of normality other than that of 
emotional maturity. The first indicates 
clearly the relative nature of the concept of 
normality, and the avoidance of the claim 
that there is a superior race of human beings 
to be called sane or normal or mature. The 
second point indicates that although statis- 
tics are helpful in determining normality, 
health and good function are more impor- 
tant than are statistical averages—that den- 
tal caries and chronic alcoholism are not 
normal from the point of view of good 
health in spite of their statistical frequency. 
The third point stresses the physical aspects 
of normality, including its relationship with 
intellectual and emotional development. The 
fourth point indicates the important topic of 
intellectual capacity and development. The 
fifth point indicates that normality includes 
a relative freedom from neurotic and psy- 
chotic symptoms, such as_ hallucinations. 
hysterical paralyses, compulsive handwash- 
ing, phobias, neurasthenic fatigue, and the 
like. The sixth point, then, refers to emo- 
tional maturity, and with its subdivisions 
lists some of the criteria of emotional ma- 
turity. The contrast of normality in this 
aspect is not a contrast with specific neu- 
roses and psychoses but a contrast with 
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children and with such clinical entities as 
psychopathic personalities, neurotic charac- 
ters, immature personalities, and so on. 

With regard to this set of criteria, the 
parenthetic remark is necessary that they 
are not based on experimentation or statisti- 
cal treatment. They are the results of the 
clinical experience of psychiatrists and psy- 
choanalysts. Of the psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic literature on this topic, the most 
pertinent are the contributions of Freud, and 
such specific contributions to the problems 
of maturity as the papers of Abraham,? 
Alexander,’ Meyer, and Glover.’ In the 
present paper, a definition of emotional ma- 
turity is presented in the form of a list of 
criteria of emotional maturity, each of which 
will be discussed in turn. 


The first criterion of emotional maturity 
is that the individual lives to a greater degree 
in terms of reality, of the actual facts of his 
life, than in terms of his fantasies and wishes 
and fears. If a man is in business, he is 
reacting maturely if he can think fairly 
clearly about the state of his business and 
can gauge fairly accurately the reality of his 
assets and liabilities; he is reacting imma- 
turely if, in spite of the facts he has or could 
get, his wishes make him believe that his 
business is in excellent shape when it actually 
is only fair or poor, and on the other hand, 
he is reacting immaturely if his fears make 
him believe that his business is in horrible 
shape when actually it is fair, good, or ex- 
cellent. Children to a very great degree live 
in terms of their wishes and fears. A lonely 
child may deny the reality of his loneliness 
by pretending he has many playmates, and 
live in a fantasy world. In play this is good 
fun; in the serious aspects of adult life, it 
means that one is tricking oneself and seeing 
things crookedly. Of course, all human 
beings have some tendency to distort reality, 
to sce life in terms of their own desires and 


*Karl Abraham: “ Character Formation on the 
Genital Level of Libido Development,” Selected 
Papers, Hogarth Press, London, 1927, p. 407. 

*Franz Alexander: “The Castration Complex 
in the Formation of Character,” Jnternational 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 4, 1923. 

“Adolf Meyer: “ The Meaning of Maturity,” 
Our Children, edited by Fisher and Gruenberg, 
Viking Press, New York, 1937. 

® Edward Glover: “Die Normalitat vom medi- 
zinsch-psychologischen Standpunkt,” Psychoana- 
lytische Bewegung, Vol. 4, 1932, p. 536. 
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needs, and probably there is no such per- 
fectly matured individual who could react 
entirely and completely in terms of situations 
as they actually are. Again, it is a matter 
of degree, of being sufficiently mature in this 
respect. Immature people to a high degree 
tend to be unduly optimistic or pessimistic 
in spite of actual facts or probabilities. If 
their emotional bias is one way, they may see 
other people as being all sweetness and light, 
or if their emotional bias is the other way 
may see other people as devils and perse- 
cutors, in spite of the actual facts about other 
people or external situations. The adoles- 
cent girl or the adult woman may add to her 
problems by being convinced that all men 
are dangerous, that she is sure to be injured 
by any sort of contact with a man and so 
distort the picture that she is unable to be- 
lieve in the reality of an actual situation in 
which there is no danger to her. If in 
reality a mother has a child who interrupts 
too frequently, she is reacting maturely if she 
sees that reality and tries to handle it under- 
standingly ; she is reacting immaturely if her 
pride makes her see the child’s behavior as 
only cute or praiseworthy, and she is react- 
ing immaturely if her fears make her feel 
convinced that the interruptions are surely 
the first step in a criminal career. The 
essence of the mature reaction in this con- 
nection is the ability to use one’s intelligent 
appreciation of the facts fairly free of dis- 
tortions that are the results of misplaced 
wishes and fears. 


The second criterion of normality is the 
ability to live sufficiently in terms of long- 
term values instead of short-term values. 
The essential fact here is that as human 
beings grow older, as they make an adjust- 
ment to life and to other people, they have 
to give up certain momentary pleasures for 
the sake of more lasting pleasure, they have 
to defer immediate satisfactions when those 
satisfactions would block or stultify or de- 
stroy the more lasting satisfactions in life. 
The child gives up the pleasure of the imme- 
diate relief he feels in his wetting and soil- 
ing, for the sake of the more lasting satisfac- 
tions of avoiding punishment or the fear of 
punishment, or for the sake of getting love 
from his parents. The boy gives up the tem- 
porary pleasures of playing ball in the school 
yard for the more lasting pleasures of school, 


such as avoiding fear, getting praise, gaining 
self-respect. The maturing man may give 
up the pleasures of casual affairs or of lack 
of responsibility for the more lasting pleas- 
ures of a less temporary relationship, for 
example, in marriage. The medical student 
chooses, the night before an examination, the 
long-term values of studying and a career, 
to the more evanescent pleasure of a movie. 
3ut this criterion of maturity does not elimi- 
nate temporary pleasures or short-term 
gratifications. In correct time and place, in 
vacations, time-off, or when examinations 
are not pending, the short-term values, such 
as movies, playing the fool, and the like, may 
interfere in no way with the lasting values. 
Immature and neurotic individuals violate 
this criterion of long-term values to a degree 
that is destructive to themselves or others. 
Chronic alcoholics or drug addicts take their 
drugs in spite of the fact that it tends to 
destroy them physically, psychologically, and 
socially, out of a largely uncontrollable, com- 
pulsive need. A mother may give in to a 
child’s pleadings for something which he 
actually should not have, in order to have 
for herself the temporary satisfaction of 
stopping the whining or to give herself the 
gratification of feeling generous, forgetting 
the long term values of the development in 
the child of greater responsibility, of a 
capacity to wait, to postpone, when it is 
necessary. In other words, one of the best 
criteria of maturity is the capacity to stand 
a necessary temporary frustration. 


A third criterion of maturity is that the 
individual should have a grown-up con- 
science instead of a childhood variety of 
conscience. It is not easy to understand this 
distinction, because for most people there 
still is a carry-over of the idea of conscience 
as something fixed and unitary and given, 
and so not to be examined in terms of ma- 
turity and immaturity. The truth is that 
the “ still small voice ” of conscience may be 
too strict, too lenient, inappropriate, imma- 
ture, built in childhood and not suitable for 
the adult. 

An example may make the discussion of 
this point more vivid. It is this: certain 
individuals feel badly every Sunday or day 
of vacation or rest. It is called the Sunday 
neurosis. There are a number of causes of 
this “ Sunday neurosis”; one cause is an 
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immature conscience. On a Sunday or a 
day of rest, a mature conscience can say: 
“You can take the day off, for some rest or 
pleasure, as other people do; you work bet- 
ter during the week if you’ve had some 
diversion or pleasure or relaxation ; and even 
if your work last week wasn’t as good as it 
might have been, you can take the day off 
and work harder next week, and try to do 
a more self-respecting job. Of course, if the 
work is urgent, you can work for a while.” 
Thus speaks the mature conscience. Not so 
the immature conscience; it says: “ You 
must never let down in your striving for per- 
fection, as you were told in your childhood. 
If you take a day off, you’re being bad and 
lazy and will come to a horrible end. You 
must hitch your wagon toa star. You ought 
never to forgive vourself for having let down 
last week. You should be ashamed of your- 
self for wanting any relaxation or pleasure, 
and when you take it you must suffer and 
feel badly all day long.” 

In general one can define an infantile con- 
science as one that is based on threats and 
fear and guilt and the distorted ideas and 
fancies of childhood, while an adult con- 
science is based on real dangers and possi- 
bilities and standards. The infantile con- 
science has three chief sources. First, it is 
built out of the punishment and threats of 
the controlling adults. Second, the con- 
science of childhood is built out of the in- 
evitable frustrations of the childhood period, 
because in childhood many things have to be 
forbidden to a child, such as sexual satisfac- 
tion, or independent judgment and plans and 
control. Third, the conscience in childhood 
is one that is built up to control the dis- 
torted or extreme ideas of the sort that are 
so frequent but unspoken in childhood—the 
primitive notion of being able to kill someone 
by a gesture or a harsh thought, or the child- 
ish fantasy of sexuality being a fight to the 
death. Such fearful ideas lead to the for- 
mation of a strict conscience to keep out of 
mind even the slightest hint of a harsh 
thought or of a sexual desire, because of the 
dangers to which it might lead. In most 
people, the overly strict conscience that is 
built up in childhood gradually loses its 
power as the person grows older, but occa- 
sionally it persists. An adult individual with 
a large residual of his infantile conscience 
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even in his adult life will avoid those situa- 
tions which for the grown-up are permitted, 
because in childhood or in childhood fancies 
they were not permitted. Such an individ- 
ual may as an adult avoid sexual satisfac- 
tions even in marriage because it was for- 
bidden or dangerous as a child, or such an 
individual will avoid a necessary adult inde- 
pendence because for the child such inde- 
pendence was dangerous or forbidden or 
seemed to be. Having an adult conscience 
means that the individual permits himself 
those satisfactions in keeping with adult and 
real possibilities, powers, and dangers, with 
grown-up ideals and standards, and that he 
refuses to permit himself those satisfactions 
antagonistic to the adult reality, to his own 
enlightened self-interest, or that might un- 
necessarily hurt others who are involved. 
The elaboration of this distinction between 
a mature and an immature conscience is one 
of the important contributions of psycho- 
analysis. In this connection, the comment is 
necessary that popularizers of psychoanaly- 
sis give a badly distorted picture when they 
say that psychoanalysts advise the acting out 
of “ repressed desires.” That is simply not 
so. The actual recommendation is that re- 
pressed urges or unadjusted impulses should 
not be repressed because of infantile con- 
science, or acted out according to infantile 
impulsiveness, but should be recognized as 
existing, and then handled reasonably, that 
is, gratified, sublimated, controlled, or re- 
nounced in the light of adult conscience and 
external realities. Not all impulses or wishes 
can be treated alike by a person with a 
grown-up conscience. Many repressed im- 
pulses such as spite or stealing are unaccept- 
able according to adult standards and ideals 
and so are not to be satisfied. Other re- 
pressed impulses such as certain forms of 
sexuality and of independence are found to 
be acceptable and can be satisfied. Still other 
repressed impulses, such as a desire for 
power and prestige, can be redirected into 
constructive channels. 


The fourth criterion of emotional maturity 
is the ability to be independent. This does 
not mean the blustering defiance of authority 
in the guise of independence or an unwill- 
ingness to take advice, which may be camou- 
flaged under the need to be self-sufficient. 
This does not mean the sort of independence 
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that masks the desire to be the dominant one 
in a situation, that conceals the urge to run 
other people’s lives, to play the big boss. 
This does mean an independence of this sort : 
that the individual is able to stand on his 
own feet when necessary, that he is not still 
tied to his parents’ apron strings, that he is 
not dependent upon others for advice and 
guidance, that he is able to take some re- 
sponsibility, and that he does not have an 
excessive amiability or willingness to give in. 
The topic of independence is one of high 
importance because the difficulties of being 
independent are far greater than is ordi- 
narily realized. The whole set-up of human 
development to a large degree militates 
against any real development of independ- 
ence. Children are taken care of for a long 
period of time and many of them come to 
have deeply ingrained in them the pattern 
of being able to depend on someone else for 
the satisfaction of their wishes. Spoiling 
adds enormously to the problem because the 
spoiled child is essentially one who has been 
given cause to believe that he has more or 
less the complete right to expect to be taken 
care of and to have the spoiling continue. 
The spoiled child has had fostered in him the 
attitude that whenever he is helpless, some- 
body will come to his rescue and take over 
the responsibility and the management of the 
situation. The attitude that may be engen- 
dered is that by being helpless one can force 
others to help, and clinically one sees with 
great frequency this particular pattern in 
emotionally immature individuals. As one 
of the important sources of emotional sick- 
ness in adulthood one finds that the individ- 
ual unconsciously becomes sick, makes him- 
self helpless, may even try to destroy his 
success, so that somebody will take care of 
him. So many of the points in the develop- 
ment of human beings lead to an accentu- 
ation of the need and enjoyment of being 
dependent that, when difficulties come up in 
life, there is a strong tendency to swing away 
from independent activity and solutions of 
the problems, in the direction of being de- 
pendent, of trying to be “his majesty the 
baby,” who can be taken care of. Such de- 
pendence has its pleasures ; but in the mature 
person there is a preference for adult pleas- 
ures over the pleasures of childhood. 


The fifth characteristic of emotional ma- 


turity is that the individual has the capacity 
to love somebody other than himself. Here, 
of course, we are using the word “ love” in 
the broad sense of being able to have a 
relationship of true friendliness with other 
human beings, of having the capacity to con- 
sider the interests of other individuals as 
well as oneself. It is a clinical fact that in 
both children and adults the lack of the 
capacity to give affection and love is one of 
the most important of the aspects of imma- 
turity, most important in the sense of lead- 
ing to unhappiness, to nervous illness, to an 
essential lack of success in life, and in the 
sense of preventing the internal peace and 
serenity that can be associated with the 
development of a true emotional maturity. 
This attitude of self-aggrandizement and 
self-love is called the narcissistic attitude, the 
name deriving from the story of Narcissus, 
who fell in love with his own image in the 
water. This narcissistic attitude is in the 
extreme degree, and in one variety, apparent 
in psychotic patients. For example, in 
schizophrenia much of the interest in the out- 
side world is gone and the individual is in- 
terested essentially in himself and in the 
products of his own thinking, to such a de- 
gree that he may be stuporous, have no con- 
tact with people in the outside, and live in a 
world of voices which he has created and 
now hears. But in a smaller degree and in 
a different fashion, the narcissistic attitude 
is present in a large number of neurotic and 
immature human beings who miss out on 
much of what can be gained by the develop- 
ment of relationships with other people be- 
cause in each relationship they are essentially 
able to see only what they can get out of it 
themselves. Other people are, in a sense, 
merely “ stooges” for them, are parts of an 
audience, are persons who can pay attention 
and give admiration. The need to dominate 
and to control is central. Other people are 
objects who can praise them or who can be 
used in some way for their own self-aggran- 
dizement. The result may be a deep sense 
of loneliness or emptiness. 

Of course, such narcissism must be con- 
trasted with intelligent self-interest, because 
it is thoroughly possible to be intelligently 
self-interested, to be on the look-out for one’s 
own advancement, for one’s own security 
and best interests, and at the same time to 
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avoid the self-aggrandizement of narcissism. 
Intelligent self-interest usually involves a 
co-operative attitude and a mutual growth 
and development, whereas the narcissistic 
attitude involves only a semblance of co-op- 
eration in which the other is used for what 
can be got out of him. Such a narcissistic 
attitude usually leads to a series of frustra- 
tions in life, in part because other people are 
often consciously or unconsciously aware of 
the attitude and so the narcissist fails to get 
from others some of the real things that he 
would like to have. In general the clinical 
finding is that narcissism is of high impor- 
tance in the origin of personal unhappiness. 
There is of course no point in being moral- 
istic about such tendencies; nothing is to be 
gained by using such epithets as selfish or 
egotistic about such individuals; instead, the 
narcissistic tendencies can be understood as 
symptoms, as reactions to events and experi- 
ences of the individual’s past and present 
life. The finding is that it results essentially 
from insecurity and fear. When the indi- 
vidual, especially in childhood, feels that the 
world is essentially an unfriendly place, he 
is thrown back on himself and tries to find 
security by self-aggrandizement and _ self- 
love. When the child feels that he is re- 
jected, when he feels that there is a lack of 
love for him from those who are most im- 
portant in his life, or when he feels that he 
ought to be rejected, he may turn all of his 
own capacity for affection on to himself and 
be forced into the position of loving himself 
as he would like his parents to love him. 
Or, when a child feels extremely anxious 
and afraid and guilty, he may unconsciously 
feel that the only way he can be safe is 
by being all powerful, able to control any 
situation of danger, and hence becomes 
self-centered. 


The sixth criterion of maturity is that the 
individual has only moderate reactions of 
anger and hatred, and that in a hateful situ- 
ation, as that of working in a job with diffi- 
cult or domineering associates, he can be as 
active and aggressive as conditions permit, 
and not waste energy in temper or fury 
which distract from a reasonable plan of 
action. Aggressive activity and firm self- 
defense are often maturely necessary; the 
acting out of anger is rarely mature. Acts 
of “righteous indignation” are often a 
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camouflage for other motives. In some situ- 
ations, effective action is possible; in others 
it is not, and must be deferred. Many im- 
mature individuals waste their time and 
energy in excessive temper, hatred, envy, 
anger, in trying to destroy. And others feel 
so full of anger that they inhibit any action 
they might take for fear of being too aggres- 
sive. In clinical experience, the Casper 
Milquetoast type of person is often one who 
is so afraid of his desires to be free and un- 
inhibited and tempestuous and competitive 
that he is excessively timid and afraid of 
action. Of course, all human beings are ani- 
mals, and inevitably have animal reactions 
of anger and fighting. Such impulses are 
largely outgrown and sublimated in mature 
persons. In immature persons such temper 
and anger reactions may persist, often be- 
cause in their childhood their quota of anger 
and hate was increased by fears and cruel 
punishment, which made them want to fight 
back. 


The seventh characteristic of emotional 
maturity is the capacity to have a reasonable 
dependence on others. A markedly depend- 
ent attitude, such as that of the clinging-vine 
type of woman, or that of the man who ex- 
pects to be babied by his wife, or of the man 
who can make no business decision without 
consulting many people, is obviously imma- 
ture and a carry-over of childhood attitudes. 
Such dependence may persist for the sake 
of the gratifications of the passive attitude, 
or for the sake of avoiding the real or fan- 
tastic danger of independence. But there is 
a real variety of dependent relationship that 
is thoroughly mature. The capacity to take 
advice when it is pertinent and contributory 
to one’s own decision and responsibility, the 
capacity to be able to receive love and affec- 
tion from others, to be able to accept when 
others want to give—these are mature and 
valid. In the give and take of human rela- 
tionships, the capacity to take is as important 
as the capacity to give. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships involve an interdependence. Co- 
operation involves being on the receiving as 
well as the giving end, in marriage, in sexual 
relations, in friendship, in social and work 
relationships. In some psychogenic gastric 
disturbances, this immaturity pattern is seen 
with monotonous regularity: the patient is 
unable to receive or be dependent, because 
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his pride is hurt if he is not the giver; to 
him, giving means strength and power, and 
receiving or dependence means _ playing 
second fiddle, being inferior. Such patients 
overwork to avoid even the faintest chance 
of future dependence, cannot take presents, 
have difficulty in relaxing in a love relation- 
ship, often are over-insured, and their lives 
are a refrain of giving. A mature person 
can give a great deal but he can also enjoy 
receiving. 

The eighth characteristic of emotional ma- 
turity is the use of healthy defense mecha- 
nisms instead of unhealthy defense mecha- 
nisms. By a mechanism of defense is meant 
the method by which a person tries to handle 
his unacceptable impulses and_ conflicts. 
Now all human beings have unacceptable 
impulses, some more so than others. Every 
person has impulses, attitudes, and ideas 
about which he feels guilty, or is ashamed, 
or has hurt pride or feeling of inferiority. 
When such feelings are present, the individ- 
ual attempts to deal with them in some 
fashion. Some of the techniques used to 
handle unacceptable impulses are mature; 
some are not. One of the unhealthy mecha- 
nisms of defense is self-punishment, the 
method in which the person punishes him- 
self severely for having impulses he con- 
siders to be bad, criticizes himself violently, 
and in an exaggerated fashion tears himself 
down. In this way he tries to make atone- 
ment and feel forgiven. In this group we see 
people who are depressed, overly self-critical, 
who have persuaded themselves they are no 
good. Such an excessive self-punishment is 
immature ; its value is that it makes the indi- 
vidual feel he has done atonement for his 
unacceptable impulses; but it makes no one 
actually any happier, does not lead to con- 
structive work, and often makes the person 
feel that now he has been punished, he can 
be as “ bad” as he wants to be. The min- 
isters say that many a person feels that if he 
is cleansed of his sins on the Sabbath, he can 
then do what he wants to do the other six 
days. 

Another unhealthy mechanism of defense 
is projection. In this method of defense, the 
individual lessens his own inner conflicts 
by disowning the unacceptable impulses and 
claiming that they really belonged to some- 
body else or something else. A carpenter 


who is ashamed of a piece of work may 
blame his tools, according to the mechanism 
of projection. He projects on his tools his 
feeling of shame or the responsibility for his 
lack of success. Another example of projec- 
tion is this: a man who has had desires to be 
unfaithful to his wife and who felt guilty or 
ashamed about those desires and tried to 
forget them and deny them, becomes sus- 
picious that his wife wants to be unfaithful 
or has been unfaithful, when there is no 
justification for his suspicion. He has pro- 
jected on her his own desires for infidelity, 
to lessen his own feeling of guilt. Another 
example would be that of a boy whose own 
procrastination has led to difficulties in his 
school work and who then projects the blame 
on to the teacher. On the other hand, the 
teacher, whose own preparation has been 
inadequate, may project the blame on the 
students and claim that this year’s class is a 
singularly unresponsive one. To repeat, all 
human beings have unacceptable impulses. 
Some people react to these impulses by im- 
mature defenses, such as_ self-punishment 
and projection. Some people react to these 
impulses by a mature set of defense mecha- 
nisms, such as this: that the individual is 
able frankly to face himself and his conflicts 
without too much disturbance about them, is 
able to face his impulses for what they are 
without excessive self-punishment or dra- 
matic discouragement, and then, depending 
on what they are, to deal with them realisti- 
cally either by self-control, or renunciation 
in favor of something else, or by efforts to 
change the environment so that there will 
be a greater chance of satisfaction of those 
impulses, or by sublimating them, that is, by 
using their energy in socially acceptable and 
constructive ways. 

One essential point here is that many im- 
pulses that cause defense mechanisms and 
difficulties of an unhealthy sort are not 
fundamentally unacceptable. They arise at 
a time when they would be unacceptable, 
but at a later time they may be thoroughly 
in keeping with the situation. For example, 
sexual impulses in childhood may, because 
of the limitations in the life of the child at 
that time, have to be repressed, but later in 
adulthood they may be thoroughly accept- 
able under certain circumstances. It is nec- 


essary, therefore, to add to this consideration 
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the fact that not only does the emotionally 
mature individual use healthy defense mecha- 
nisms for his really unacceptable impulses, 
but also that the emotionally mature indi- 
vidual is able to avoid using defense mecha- 
nisms when they are unnecessary, is able to 
arrange for the satisfaction of certain aspects 
of his life that are in keeping with maturity. 


The ninth characteristic of emotional ma- 
turity is that the individual has a good sexual 
adjustment. In the mature person, sexuality 
involves a heterosexual partnership that is 
based on a good companionship, a give and 
take of an interpersonal relationship. The 
Madonna and prostitute dichotomy of many 
adolescents has given way to a fusion of the 
two; the idealized person is also the sexual 
object. It means that the diverse sexuality 
of childhood is subordinated to the primacy 
of genital satisfaction. The exhibitionistic, 
sadistic, masochistic, and other types of 
activities or urges or fantasies, and the 
mouth, anal, breast, skin and other localities 
of pleasure, are subordinated as incidental 
forepleasures to coitus with orgasm. Orgasm 
is followed by thorough relaxation. The 
desire for a quick repetition of orgasm 
usually is on an immature basis, indicating 
some underlying lack of satisfaction. The 
boast of having large numbers of orgasm- 
reactions in one night is a manifestation not 
of genital sexuality, but of some other emo- 
tion, such as pride, defense against deviate 
sexual desires, the urge to live up to an 
adolescent ideal of unending virility, or a 
defense against a fear of being effeminate. 
Similarly, promiscuity is not a sign of ma- 
turity, but of the use of genital sexuality as 
a drainage system for other emotions, for 
example, the fear of being unlovable, which 
is assuaged for the moment by each affair. 

Related to a good sexual adjustment is 
the problem of the individual’s acceptance 
of his or her own gender. It is not only in 
some forms of homosexuality that one finds 
this denial of the gender to which the indi- 
vidual was born. In many other relation- 
ships in life, men want to be women and 
women want to be men. Men often want to 
reject the masculine role in sexuality and in 
life in general. Women’s rejection of their 
role is more frequent, perhaps, in small part 
because in our culture social and economic 
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forces are slightly less favorable for women, 
in larger part because of the greater fears 
associated with being a woman. A woman 
who is emotionally mature accepts the fact 
that she is a woman and does not have too 
much of a resentment that she is not a man. 
It must be emphasized that unfortunately 
there still are social and economic handicaps 
for women and an attempt to modify these 
handicaps realistically is a mature thing to 
do. But frequently the resentment over 
being a woman is not based on these realistic 
facts but on déeper and more immature re- 
sentments, that are essentially carry-overs 
of a childhood anger at being made a girl. 
The mature attitude is to recognize that 
there is no general superiority of men over 
women or of women over men, that in most 
ways in which they are different, men have 
certain strengths and assets that women do 
not have, and women have certain strengths 
and assets that men do not have. The ma- 
ture thing for women is to build and grow 
as women rather than to waste energy on the 
attempt to be like men. 


The tenth criterion of an emotional ma- 
turity is a good work adjustment, which 
involves good interpersonal relationships of 
the sort mentioned above, and in addition 
involves a willingness to accept responsi- 
bilities, yet to avoid the overwork that is the 
result of anxiety. It means an attitude to 
money of regarding it as a means to an end, 
and not as an end in itself, and of regarding 
money as a means to a realistic security and 
self-confidence. In many persons, the 
gathering of money is reminiscent of the 
individual who, when there is a small rain 
cloud, wears a raincoat and rubber over- 
shoes, carries an umbrella, and in addition 
has an extra umbrella tucked away in his 
office to use in case he loses the umbrella he 
is carrying. The mature attitude toward 
work means to be able to work for success 
without expecting an immediate miracle, to 
have a self-respect over accomplishment and 
creativeness, and to have as the measuring- 
rod of success one’s growing self-respect and 
the respect of others, rather than one’s pride 
and the need for admiration. 

This tenth criterion of emotional matur- 
ity, a good working adjustment, is the final 
one of the present listing. There are other 
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facets of maturity which might be discussed 
at this point, such phenomena as dependa- 
bility, the capacity to meet emergencies, the 
acceptance of individual differences, the 
capacity to learn by experience, the ability to 
persevere and carry through, and the inte- 
gration of contrary drives, but these are 
essentially aspects of the ten criteria listed 
above. 


These ten criteria indicate that in the 
field of emotional maturity, psychodynamic 
understanding is developing fairly clear con- 
ceptions and formulations. In the diagnosis 
of normality, it is now more possible to have 
fairly specific concepts of emotional matur- 
ity to supplement the fairly specific concepts 
of physical maturity and intellectual matur- 
ity and the fairly specific concept of a rela- 
tive freedom from symptoms. On this basis, 
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a fuller understanding of normality can 
develop. 

But it must be emphasized, as a conclud- 
ing remark, that although the concepts of 
normality and maturity are becoming more 
clear, there is no attempt in the current 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic thinking to 
postulate the existence of a separate group 
of normal mature human beings. The con- 
cept is that of a varying and relative degree 
of normality and maturity. The final point 
to be emphasized is that through the prog- 
ress of psychodynamic understanding, it is 
now more possible to consider the criteria 
of normality and maturity in positive terms 
as well as in negative terms, to under- 
stand normality not only in terms of the 
absence of difficulties and disorders but in 
terms of a partial achievement of growth 
and strength and development. 


Supervision of Students in Case Work with Delinquents 


ErMA CoFFMAN BLETHEN 


HE New York State Training School 

for Boys has functioned as a training 
center for both the Fordham School of 
Social Service and the New York School of 
Social Work. The material presented here 
has been formulated gradually out of prob- 
lems arising in the supervision of second- 
year students from these schools. 

As background for our discussion it may 
be well to outline briefly the structure and 
function of the institution. The New York 
State Training School at Warwick is com- 
paratively new—it began receiving so-called 
delinquent boys in 1933. All children are 
committed to our care by children’s courts 
and at the time of admission range in age 
from 12 to 16. Most of the boys come from 
homes located in New York City or its sub- 
urban areas. The school itself is 50 miles in 
the country but for convenience a New York 
City office is maintained as a base for the 
social work staff and it is here that most of 
the students are trained. Immediately after 
admission each boy in the institution is 
assigned to a social worker. The boy is 
studied, contact is maintained with his 


family, and plans are developed for his re- 
turn to the community; after he goes home 
each boy is supervised by his social worker. 

Orientation to a departmentalized institu- 
tion such as Warwick is probably somewhat 
more difficult than orientation to an agency 
with a less complex structure. For this 
reason we always try to arrange for the 
student to visit the institution soon after 
he begins his field work with us. Before this 
visit it is our practice to assign a newly 
admitted boy to the student for diagnostic 
study. When the student is at the institu- 
tion he interviews the boy, the boy’s cottage 
parent, teachers, clinic worker, and others 
having daily contact with him. By focusing 
the student’s institutional visit upon a boy 
assigned to him for study it is felt that 
the student sees the functioning of each de- 
partment in terms of its contribution to the 
understanding and training of individual 
children. 

On the first day at the agency all students 
are assigned desk space and are initiated 
into the office routines such as the log book 
for signing in and out, day sheets and 
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monthly reports. The student functions 
much as does each member of the regular 
staff except that he works more closely with 
the supervisor and that he is not subjected 
to the quantitative work pressures of the 
regular staff. During the period that the 
student is with the agency a cross section of 
our work is assigned to him. In deciding 
upon the order of assignments to students a 
number of values are kept in mind. The 
first assignment is usually a case where the 
emotional causations of delinquency are re- 
vealed rather clearly. The initial experience 
encourages a student to be alert for emo- 
tional causations whereas the assignment of 
a case where causal factors are obscure or 
external tends to make the student assign 
all delinquency to sociological or economic 
factors. As a general rule more institu- 
tional than paroled cases are assigned to 
students. On parole cases usually the regu- 
lar worker has built up a relationship with 
the boy which has too many values for treat- 
ment to be interrupted by transfer to a 
student when re-transfer to the worker must 
occur four or five months later. 

It is our experience that supervisors of 
students in a specialized agency such as 
Warwick face essentially the same problems 
as those encountered by supervisors any- 
where. There are certain real differences, 
however, and these differences are often 
more apparent to the student in the begin- 
ning than are the likenesses. 


Attitudes toward Institutional Work 


Often students come with a healthy skep- 
ticism as to the value of the institutional ex- 
perience for any boy. It is our policy to 
encourage a full discussion of all possible 
negative aspects of an institutional experi- 
ence. Consideration is then given to how 
else the community might handle the prob- 
lems referred to the institution. Discussion 
is turned to alternate plans of treatment 
such as foster home care and the use of child 
guidance clinics. The institution is con- 
sidered as providing for the residue of prob- 
lems for which society at its present stage 
of organization has made either inadequate 
provision or none. Trends in child welfare 
are reviewed which indicate the narrowing 
limits of problems which society believes 
require institutionalization. The flexibility 
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of the training school is then discussed—the 
fact that no boy need remain past the point 
where it is believed that his welfare will best 
be served by a return to the community. 
Some of the values of institutional life for 
certain types of boys are cited: the advan- 
tages of group life for the withdrawn boy 
and for the over-indulged boy are examples. 
Some of the resources of the institution for 
diagnosing problems and treating them are 
discussed. Throughout his period of field 
work placement the student is encouraged 
to articulate all his doubts regarding train- 
ing schools and their policies. It is through 
such searching and honest examination that 
the student comes to a real appreciation of 
why training schools exist. Through ques- 
tioning a policy the student learns the reason 
for it. He may or may not accept that 
reason as adequate and out of his question- 
ing there may emerge modifications of policy. 
Such questions are frequently stimulating 
and force the staff to an articulation of the 
bases of practice which may well result in a 
sounder practice. 

That the training school is an “ authori- 
tarian”” agency frequently troubles students. 
They feel that conflict exists between the 
concepts of “ individual therapy ” and “ pro- 
tection of the community.” Undoubtedly 
there are occasions on which such a conflict 
does arise. It is, however, our experience 
that such conflicts are much less frequent 
than they are believed to be. The social 
worker’s rdle may be defined as helping the 
boy find new and socially acceptable ways of 
reacting to situations in which he formerly 
ran away, stole, and so on. In this process 
of shifting from delinquent activities to 
socially acceptable patterns the boy may at 
times revert to old modes of behavior. This 
may necessitate return to the institution but 
such return should be regarded as only an 
interruption in the progress toward social- 
ized behavior—it may indeed be an in- 
evitable part of the process. 

Return of the boy to the institution after 
the commitment of an overt act (such as 
snatching a pocketbook) must be regarded 
as a return for which the boy is responsible. 
Having performed an act he must accept the 
consequences of that act. The social worker 
should remain objective and detached; it is 
not his réle to stand between the boy and 
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the consequences of his behavior. It is not 
truly helpful for the boy to feel that the 
social worker has helped him “ get away 
with” an act he knows is unacceptable to 
society. In such a situation the boy de- 
velops feelings of immunity to consequences 
or the belief that he can evade consequences. 
Neither should the social worker regard a 
return to the institution as being a punitive 
act on his part. The social worker must 
define his responsibility and must differen- 
tiate it from the boy’s responsibility. Fre- 
quently the failure of the boy to adjust is an 
ego blow to the student and young worker. 
The student feels himself incompetent. He 
wonders if the boy might not have suc- 
ceeded had the worker’s bundle of skills 
been greater; hence his eagerness to help 
the boy avoid punishment or his guilt if the 
boy is punished. The student should be 
helped to analyze his role in the case and to 
see it in relation to other factors. 

Frequently the supervisor can diminish 
the strength of the student’s reaction through 
anticipation of such occurrences. Often a 
student is over-optimistic in cases where he 
meets with response from the boy and feels 
the case work relationship is a significant 
one. In such cases a discussion of other 
influences in the boy’s life such as neighbor- 
hood pressures, economic need, and emo- 
tional conflicts is often enough to develop in 
the student an appreciation of the limits of 
the case work process and to prepare him 
for possible reversion to previous patterns 
of behavior. 

The student also needs to understand that 
case work skill cannot be regarded as a 
static entity—but is rather an ever growing 
ability to respond appropriately and cre- 
atively in case work relationships. Growth 
in skill arises from experience that is 
utilized. An experience of failure or appar- 
ent failure on a case is often of more learn- 
ing value for the student than a case that 
moves smoothly. Utilization of negative 
experience is facilitated if the supervisor is 
able to give the worker considerable accept- 
ance and if she is able by her objectivity to 
help the student attain detachment. 


Relationship with the Client 


Another way in which Warwick differs 
from many social agencies is in the way our 
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clients come to us. Intake is determined not 
by the client’s wish for our services but by 
court commitment of the child to our care. 
Occasionally students question whether case 
work can take place in such a setting. We 
should probably all agree that this legal basis 
for the relationship between the boy and his 
family on one hand and the institutional 
staff on the other frequently modifies the 
nature of the relationship. This is often not 
clear to students who have in their first year 
had field work with agencies where the client 
assuines responsibility for initiating and 
continuing the relationship. The case of 
Mr. Angelo might be cited: Mr. Angelo 
had assumed an attitude of antagonism to 
the court probation officer. He had ex- 
pressed himself as “ sick of talking to social 
workers ” and had broken a series of ap- 
pointments which the student worker had 
made by letter and telephone. The student 
was inclined to characterize this father as 
“unreliable” and “ unco-operative.” The 
student was then asked to put himself in the 
father’s place and try to imagine why he 
failed to keep appointments. The student 
decided that the father had no reason to be- 
lieve that the social worker would be help- 
ful; that the commitment of his son was a 
distinctly painful experience about which 
he’d rather not talk since it might very well 
involve a sense of his own failure as a parent. 
The approach that would be the most effec- 
tive was then considered. The student sug- 
gested that he might call at the home in the 
evening without an appointment in the hope 
that a face-to-face conference would dissi- 
pate some of the father’s antagonism and 
evasion. 

The Warwick social worker in his rela- 
tionship with the client must begin a step 
before the point at which the social worker 
begins in most agencies. The problems that 
bring boys to Warwick are serious—they 
need solution. But whereas in most social 
agencies the client has turned to the agency 
for help with his problem, in the Warwick 
situation the social worker must offer help 
through interpretation, and see whether, 
through this process, the client may come to 
the place where he wishes help and sees that 
the social worker can be of value to him. 
Unless this occurs the client cannot be said 
to be accessible to treatment and the case 
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work relationship will remain a very limited 
one—if indeed, it can be described as a case 
work relationship. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
resistances to treatment are encountered in 
all agencies. The acute and tangible nature 
of the symptomatic behavior which brings 
the boy to us by its own pressure creates a 
desire to change. It is our experience that 
the development of skill by the worker is apt 
to be rapid in an agency where resourceful- 
ness in overcoming resistances is a necessary 
part of his professional task. 

One problem which the Warwick super- 
visors have in common with the supervisors 
of other agencies is that of the student’s re- 
action to the client with standards different 
from his own. If the student is judgmental 
in attitude this problem is particularly diffi- 
cult in placement with an agency like 
Warwick. Nearly every boy may be said 
to come to us because his overt behavior is 
unacceptable to society. The parents also 
frequently deviate in their way of living 
from the standards accepted by the com- 
munity or that part of it familiar to the 
student. 

With second-year students we expect a 
knowledge of the psychological motivations 
of human behavior and some integration of 
this knowledge with the student’s total per- 
sonality. We sometimes find the student 
who has not given more than verbal assent 
to this viewpoint. Quite often he fears that 
an acceptance of the client implies approval 
of the client’s standards. The student needs 
help in understanding that acceptance means 
simply the recognition of a reality situation. 
A judgmental attitude is frequently re- 
vealed by the student’s use in recording of 
descriptive terms for the client such as 
“liar,” “immoral,” “thief,” and other 
terms of opprobrium. Such terms block 
diagnosis; if they creep into recording our 
usual technique is to suggest that the student 
record what actually occurred rather than 
his conclusion regarding the occurrence. 
Instead of saying “ Mrs. Jones is an unre- 
liable woman. She reported falsely that her 
first husband is dead,” the student might say 
this: “Mrs. Jones, in discussing her past 
life, indicated that her first husband, Mr. 
Walter, died in Virginia in 1927 and that 
she married Mr. Jones in 1929 in New York 
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City. This information is at variance with 
the data received from the Family Society 
in Richmond. They report that Mr. Walter 
is now living in that city and that his wife 
deserted him in 1927 to live with Mr. Jones.” 
A factual recording of this kind reveals the 
situation clearly and establishes a basis for 
discussion with the student of why Mrs. 
Jones had felt she must report this situation 
falsely. Such protective lying on the part of 
the client may be seen variously as an ex- 
pression of the client’s own guilt regarding 
her deviation from approved standards; or 
as a reaction on the part of the client to the 
underlying attitude of the student. Unless 
the client’s real situation is clarified no sound 
treatment plan can be devised. It is, after 
all, necessary to begin at the point where the 
client is. 

This brings us to a second aspect of this 
whole problem of standards. Often students 
try to impose their standards on the client. 
This may result in rebellion on the part of 
the client. It may also result in strain and 
a sense of failure on the part of the client 
who attempts to conform to standards which 
he cannot meet. When the client fails to 
maintain the standards expected of him he 
may seek to conceal his failure and in so 
doing is forced into a false relationship with 
the worker. It is only as the student is able 
to view the client in terms of the client’s 
own capabilities, limitations, and back- 
ground that he can set realistic treatment 


goals. 

These, then, are some of the problems en- 
countered by a second-year student in his 
field work placement in a specialized public 
agency dealing with problem children. He 
must orient himself to a complex depart- 
mentalized structure. He must relate himself 
to the agency so that he believes in the work 
he is doing. He may well have come to the 
agency with questions regarding the value 
of an institutional experience for a child and 
he may wonder if it is possible to do case 
work in such a setting. In addition to these 
problems, he is dealing with maladjustments 
so severe or acute that society has not felt 
it possible to find a solution in the com- 
munity itself. The child who has been with- 
drawn from community life must later be 
returned to the community. In finding 
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solutions for the child’s problems, the stu- 
dent may be forced into new ways of think- 
ing and reacting. The attitudes held by the 
community, which may well have been held 
by him before his professional training be- 
gan, often have been found ineffective in the 


cases with which he is dealing. He learns 
that an open and non-judgmental mind is 
essential if he is to discover the causations 
of the child’s delinquent pattern and that 
acceptance of the client’s reality situation is 
the point from which treatment must begin. 


Editorial Notes 


THE FAMILY’S New Format 


OW do you like our new cover? This 

issue begins the twenty-first year of 
publication of Tue Famity; the recom- 
mendations of the F.W.A.A. Publications 
Program Committee, that an Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee be appointed and a sub- 
title added, have been put into effect; this, 
therefore, seemed an appropriate time to 
make some changes in design. Our new 
Editorial Committee considered criticisms of 
format and make-up. Most of the members 
were rather attached to our former style and, 
somewhat to our surprise, tended to be con- 
servative in their taste. Some were reluc- 
tant to part with the quotations on the front 
cover, but finally decided the table of con- 
tents would attract interest in the articles 
and help our readers locate subjects. 

The new cover was designed by Elmer S. 
Loemker (the artist who also designed the 
attractive cover for Channels, published by 
the Social Work Publicity Council), and 
was selected from several sketches for its 
dignity, artistic quality, and professional 
appearance. 

A few other changes have also been made ; 
in the inside cover, the use of sub-headings 
within articles, more spacing, and new type 
style for titles. A number of our sub- 
scribers have pleaded for less small type, 
both for the sake of their eyes, and because 
case illustrations are an integral part of the 
articles. We promise to refrain in so far as 
possible from the use of small type and, 
where we resort to it to conserve space, to 
add space between the lines for better 
legibility. 

Reviewing our book reviews, we have de- 
cided to divide books into three categories: 
those about case work, those from related 


fields, and those to be noted briefly for refer- 
ence purposes. Reviewers are now asked to 
plan the length and type of their reviews 
accordingly and those reviewing case work 
books are offered more space for real discus- 
sion of professional subjects. 

The Editor and the Editorial Advisory 
Committee will be happy to receive the com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions of our 
readers. We hope you will like our new 
design. 


Readers’ Forum 


To THE Epitor: 

Our Case Record Discussion Group [See THE 
Famity, April, 1939, page 35 and May, 1939, page 
80] has been interested in case work services to 
children as offered by both family and children’s 
agencies and has based its discussions of this sub- 
ject on actual case record material. It seems to 
us that very often the client’s welfare has been lost 
sight of not only in the administrative separation 
of agencies but also in some of the attempts made 
to minimize the effects of this division of responsi- 
bility. We would like to enter a plea that, what- 
ever the administrative and functional differences 
may be or whatever relationships between these 
fields may develop, the welfare of the client be 
recognized as the goal of both agencies. 

In considering the type of service rendered to 
the client in either field, it seemed to us that the 
primary consideration was not which agency gave 
him help but that he be given assistance by a 
skilled case worker who was prepared to under- 
stand his needs and to help him secure the most 
thoughtful kind of service available in the com- 
munity. In other words, it would seem that per- 
haps the fundamental skill which should be com- 
mon to both fields is that of skilful diagnosis, 
which would assure the client’s receiving such 
consideration. 

It is true probably that the philosophy of the 
worker is conditioned by that of the agency em- 
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ploying her and that this in a way determines the 
type of service rendered to the client but we could 
not regard this factor as an integral part of case 
work or feel that it should be a barrier between 
the fields. We recognized certain distinct services 
such as relief giving and child placing as being 
special skills but felt that they were ones which had 
been refined through experience and were based on 
generic case work content. It is our feeling that 


while we, as case workers, have much to learn 
about diagnosis, we have developed skill in this area 
and have a contribution to make in employing it. 
This very skill takes on an added significance when 
thought of in terms of a “merged” children’s and 
family agency where we cannot assume any selec- 
tion on the client’s part in coming to the agency. 
FRANCES SCHMIDT 
MARGUERITE MEYER 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OCIAL Case Work with CHILDREN—Studies 
in Structure and Process, Volume III of the 
Journal of Social Work Process, will be 

eagerly welcomed not only by workers in children’s 
agencies but also by the case work field in general 
for it is a stimulating contribution in an area in 
which, as Dr. Taft states in her introduction, there 
has been “a lag in the development of case work 
theory and practice . . . as evidenced in the meager 
published material, in comparison with the rich 
case work literature coming from the psychiatric 
and family fields.” The volume includes twelve 
articles discussing placement of the dependent child 
in a foster home, the relation of this form of care 
to the community that supports it, and also papers 
about child guidance, school counseling, and medi- 
cal social case work with children. (Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, Philadelphia, Pa., or THE 
Famiry. Paper, $1; cloth, $2.) 


UNCTION anv Process IN PSYCHIATRIC 
SoctaL Work (Program papers presented at 
the National Conference of Social Work, 

Buffalo, N. Y., 1939). 32 pp. The News Letter, 
Vol. IX, No. 1. American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers or THe Famrry. 50¢. 


Of this group of five papers, Dr. Taft’s on 
“Function as the Basis of Development in Social 
Work Processes” is the unifying theme and the 
others the variations. These notes are concerned 
mainly with a critique of the theme. The latter is 
found in the following statement: 


Function as a determinant in any process, but 
particularly in social work, is no easy solution 
practically, however clarifying it may be theoreti- 
cally. Its importance lies in the fact that it takes 
the conscious center of attention off the client 
where it could never be accurately or reliably 
gauged, and puts it within the range of agency- 
worker practice where professional responsibility 
and awareness can be required and a standard of 
performance consciously developed. 
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This statement is the conclusion of a rather long 
introduction which gives justification for minute 
study of process in a time when social evolution is 
itself in a dangerously acute period of change, and 
which goes on to describe the processes of social 
case work, supervision, training of students, and 
therapy as “ fundamentally related yet . . . funda- 
mentally differentiated by the function they serve.” 
Therapy is marked off from the others as belong- 
ing to the medical profession, yet is included be- 
cause it has been so influential in the development 
of social case work that it is needed as a frame of 
reference in considering any professional exercise 
of the case work function. The introduction 
traces the history of social case work, showing 
how its focus has shifted between extremes of 
attention to environment and to individuals, be- 
tween preoccupation with the personality of the 
client and with the rdle of the personality of the 
case worker. The “psychological decade,” 1920 
to 1930, is described as “a period of helping gone 
wild” and, Dr. Taft remarks, “with little regard 
for its suitability or for the conditions required to 
make therapy professionally responsible.” The 
freeing of case work from its entanglement with 
therapy did not come about, in Dr. Taft’s opinion, 
until the pressures of numbers and time in the 
public assistance program forced a clarification of 
the relationship of agency function to social work 
practice. 

To this reviewer, the historical résumé is the 
key to the discussion oi function which follows. 
It explains the difficulties in escaping from the 
aims and methods of therapy, and to these diffi- 
culties Dr. Taft, herself first a therapist, returns 
more than once. But to say that historically the 
development of public assistance made impossible 
the practice of case work as therapy in public 
agencies is not the same thing as saying that the 
confusion between case work and therapy was 
thereby overcome. It has remained for many as a 
haunting sense of frustration and a source of con- 
stant questioning whether case work is possible in 
any except protected settings, or whether it has 
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any value at all. Dr. Taft's paper works over the 
confusion, but does not resolve it. The theme of 
this review is an attempt to discover why it does 
not. 

In the statement about function quoted above, 
we are confronted with a need to find a focus, a 
“conscious center of operation” and a further need 
to make that focus one which can be “ accurately 
and reliably gauged.” Furthermore, it must be a 
focus “ within the range of agency-worker practice 
where professional responsibility and awareness 
can be required and a standard of performance 
consciously developed.” In other words, if we are 
to become professionally responsible at all we must 
be able to know for what and how. No one could 
disagree with that. But do we select a focus be- 
cause we need it, or do we take the view that 
social work is a small part of a whole dynamic 
life process, having its own laws and center of 
operation which we must come to understand with 
all scientific humility before we can co-operate with 
it? We do not determine the focus for our own 
convenience in learning and teaching social work. 
We find it where it is in nature, the certainty, in 
the midst of the unknown and _ ever-changing, 
around which our professional maturity can be 
built. Miss Robinson helped us immensely in 1931 
to see that the focus is in the client’s own active 
adjustment to the relationships of his life, not 
excluding his relationship to the case worker. In 
finding our place in that complex network of rela- 
tionships we work not against but with all the 
forces of nature and history. No apology is needed 
for concern with process in a time of social change 
if we see case work process as intimately related 
to all other social processes. 

Why does Dr. Taft feel that we must take the 
conscious center of operation off the client? Be- 
cause, she says, we can never know the client 
completely, nor can we control him. I do not 
believe, however, that social case work is distin- 
guished from all the other applied sciences and 
arts by being required to know and control to more 
than a limited degree. The limits are there in the 
nature of the client’s protective colorings in a 
potentially hostile world, in our own finite and 
biased humanity, in a thousand and one conditions 
which hem about both the client and ourselves in 
the vehicles which we call social agencies. It is 
important to be aware of those limitations and to 
be able to work within them. However, I do not 
see the necessity for singling out agency function, 
the most man-made and temporary of them all, 
and making it the central determinant of what we 
can do with the client. 

The misplacement of focus produces strange 
effects within the paper itself. A case is given, 
from a public assistance agency, in which Mr. C, 
fearful of applying lest he be involved in his 
father’s bad record, is given new courage by being 


treated as a human being in his own right. The 
case is cited to show that we can never know what 
use a client may make of us, and that no special 
skill was required to produce an almost startling 
return of a discouraged man to a new grip on life. 
The worker was consciously occupied with her 
relief-giving function, and only incidentally did 
something fine because she happened to be a kind 
and humane person. On the contrary, is it not 
that trained skill and intelligence have their ratson 
d’étre in making such “accidents” happen more 
frequently and reliably? Why should not this 
young worker develop her conscious skill at just 
the point of seeing the client as he is and finding 
his sore spot of anxiety even in his guarded ex- 
pression of it. Her function as a distributor of 
relief is present—first as opportunity, for without 
it she would never see this man, and second, as 
limitation on her time and on the area within 
which she and this client have business to do 
together. Nevertheless, case work skills are as 
necessary in this form of human relationship as in 
any other found in private social agencies. It 
seems a little absurd to relegate to accident the 
part of the job where skill is of paramount impor- 
tance and to concentrate on the framework in 
which the opportunity is set as the determinant of 
social work process. 

What would a discussion of function be like if 
it started from a “conscious center of operation” 
in the client’s active relationship to his life prob- 
lems? In the first place, the helping process 
would have to be thought of as two-way. The 
client helps the worker as much as the worker 
helps him if the problem is to be solved. Second, 
there is a generic function of case work, “ in- 
evitable and essential,” as Miss Rosenblum brings 
out in her illuminating paper, the fifth of the 
series,—the function of diagnosis. No agency 
working with people can escape the responsibility 
of knowing what it is trying to do with them and 
in relation to what situations. Third, the func- 
tions of agencies for specific forms of treatment 
come into play only when the generic function of 
diagnosis has been adequately carried out. The 
client, described by Miss Rosenblum, who was 
passed through a complete circle of agencies be- 
cause no one took time or had the skill to help 
her express her real need, is not an isolated 
instance. 

There are two other reasons why concentration 
upon the specific function of social agencies is 
unfortunate for the development of social work. 
One is that professional responsibility is individual 
and indivisible. An agency cannot carry the re- 
sponsibility of the worker’s relationship to the 
client and his situation. Its business is to provide 
workers who are mature enough to carry that 
responsibility, enriched and supported by the team 
work of the group but responsible to a standard 
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of performance which may be above that of the 
group with which they happen to be working. 
Such a standard is growing out of a common body 
of accepted practice constantly exchanged among 
workers. This brings us to another reason why 
the generic rather than the specific aspects of 
agency function need to be emphasized for a long 
time to come. We have much to do to build a 
clear definition of function in relation to the uses 
that clients in all kinds of situations can make of 
social agencies. As the latter now appear, they 
are much more like an assorted collection of spare 
parts than a functioning mechanism built for use. 
What is specific to a single agency is now far less 
important than what all have in common. Perhaps 
clients would abolish them all if they could. Or 
perhaps they could use them all if social agencies 
were “client-and-his-situation” centered, learning 
their professional job from their place in the 
client’s world. 
BertHa C. REYNOLDS 


HE Ixurnots Poor Law anp Its ApMINIS- 

TRATION: Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 541 

pp., 1939. University of Chicago Press or 
Tue Famiry. $4.00. 


This volume makes available the long and con- 
tinuous record of the inadequacy of the town or 
the municipality as the governmental unit respon- 
sible for the administration of poor relief and 
more recently of public assistance. Few states 
illustrate so forcibly this fact as does Illinois 
which began with local administration of poor re- 
lief in 1819 (the pattern copied from the laws of 
the Northwest Territory and indirectly from the 
Elizabethan legislation) and which, following the 
brief experience with state aid under the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, in 1936 returned 
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the relief function to the local units, namely the 
townships and cities. 

The reader is immediately impressed with the 
wealth of material included in this volume. Part 
I, The Poor Law and Its Administration, covers 
the record from the territorial period through 
1936; Parts II and III include documentary ma- 
terial, selected judicial decisions and opinions of 
the attorneys general, and brief illustrative case 
situations. 

Because of her broad legal training, Miss 
Breckinridge understands and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the relationships between the legis- 
lature and the courts and between the administra- 
tion and the attorney general. As one trained in 
political science she also sees the difficulties in- 
volved in the relationships between the different 
levels of government but it is as a social worker 
that her emphasis is always on the poverty and 
distress of the individuals for whom our public 
welfare devices are erected and never does she dis- 
cuss administrative devices as ends in themselves. 

The Chapter, “Poor Law in Cook County 
Towns,” contains new and interesting material 
about the 30 townships around Chicago. The story 
told of the type of individuals who were responsible 
for the care of the poor, the unevenness in the 
relief grants and the quality of services available 
furnish one more indictment of a patchwork of 
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“We are discussing the cases as part of 
our in-service training program and find 
them very valuable.” 

A public assistance supervisor 


“A really astounding number of the issues 
that face the case worker are clarified in this 


volume.” : 
A family agency supervisor 


“The book is of immense practical value 
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bers will find in it the answers to some of 
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A family agency executive 
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unco-ordinated local administrations. The author 
quotes the statement of Amos Warner that “ few 
study and no one understands the Poor Law,” but 
Miss Breckinridge not only in this volume but in 
her other writings has contributed more to our 
understanding of the long and complicated growth 
of the poor law legislation in the United States 
than any other student of public welfare. Prac- 
titioners need to know the history of the Poor Law, 
not to fall back into it, but to see if we can escape 
from it. 

E1izasetH WISNER 

Dean, School of Social Work, 

Tulane University 


HE Economic Aspects or MEDICAL SERVICES 
(with special reference to conditions in Cali- 
fornia): Paul A. Dodd, Ph.D., and E. F. 

Penrose, Ph.D. 499 pp., 1939. Graphic Arts 

Press, Inc., Washington, D. C., or THE FAmIty. 

$3.75. 

Information was assembled and carefully ana- 
lyzed regarding costs, distribution, and organiza- 
tion of medical services in California, the basic 
data being obtained from: families of various in- 
come levels, representatives of dental and medical 
professions, hospitals and public health agencies. 

No state or foreign country has a lower ratio of 


population to licensed physicians and surgeons than 
California (one licensed doctor of medicine per 
677 persons); but there is considerable variation 
by counties within the state. About 43 per cent of 
the medical practitioners of the state are licensed 
doctors of medicine. Over a third of the popu- 
lation (those in small communities) are served by 
only 18.7 per cent of the doctors of medicine and 
14.6 per cent of the dentists. A larger proportion 
of hospital bed facilities are afforded by general 
hospitals than the average for the nation, but less 
than 40 per cent of the total bed capacity in the 
state is afforded by nervous and mental institutions 
as compared with nearly 50 per cent for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

In view of the more prevalent need for medical 
care at any given time among members in families 
of low incomes as compared with those in families 
with high incomes, these findings are of special 
interest: The greater need in rural areas is re- 
ported due to two principal conditions—lower in- 
comes and fewer facilities. Approximately one 
person out of seven has a reported need for medi- 
cal care, while one out of ten has a need for dental 
treatment. Real needs are doubtless greater than 
reported needs, according to the authors who also 
state that, of all medical-economic problems, the 
one dealing with the variations in charges and the 
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unpredictable risks of illness has received the least 
attention. Following data on charges among dif- 
ferent income groups (¢.g., approximately one in 
twenty families with incomes of less than $500 
report charges for the year ranging between $100 
and $200), it is observed that some of these charges 
are never met, others are heavily discounted, while 
many families are constantly struggling under 
heavy debt burdens, and when these unexpected 
charges are incurred they cannot fail to cause an 
added financial strain upon already heavily bur- 
dened family expenditures. 

Recommendations are given for reorganization 
and expansion of the public health program and for 
a mandatory health insurance measure. “ We have 
been forced to the conclusion that the present sys- 
tem of medicine fails to secure for these masses an 
adequate supply of medical services, either for the 
purpose of preventing disease or for the purpose 
of treating illness. Advances in medical technique 
have not been accompanied by corresponding ad- 
vances in the organization of medical services, with 
the result that many suffer unnecessarily and die 
prematurely whose suffering could be avoided and 
lives prolonged merely by the more widespread 
application of existing knowledge and resources.” 


Ira V. Hiscock 
Professor of Public Health, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Two imp 
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COLUMBIA ANNOUNCES— 


ortant contributions to social work 
literature to be published this Spring: 


ANEW BOOK BY GORDON HAMILTON-— 
on the theory and practice of socal case work. 


LIFE, LIBERTY, and the PURSUIT OF BREAD 
By Carlisle Shafer and Carol Shafer. $2.25 


Watch for further announcements 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Haghts— New York 
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To Read or to Use 


Safeguarding the Confidential Nature of Case 
Records in Public Agencies, a summary of state- 
ments from public agency members of the 
F.W.A.A., may be useful to those who want to 
know how some agencies have been able to meet 
this problem. It contains the experiences of indi- 
vidual agencies, as well as policies carried out by 
them in protecting case records. (From the 
F.W.A.A., 10¢ per copy.) 


Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in 59 
cities is valuable not only for information on 
specific budget items but for methods of pro- 
cedure in deriving comparable costs. (Free, 
Division of Social Research, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, 1734 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.) 


The Offender in the Community contains the 
papers given at the meetings of the National 
Probation Association in Seattle, 1938. ($1.25, 
paper bound, from the Association, 50 W. 50 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


Survey of National Nutrition Policies describes 
food habits of the various nations, methods of 
raising nutritional standards and of making nutri- 
tion surveys, and the deficiencies in most relief 
measures. (60¢, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 
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olfered for persons having substantial ex- 
perience in social work. 
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consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
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ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. 


Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offered by iss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. Levey. 
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Refugees .... ....... Mary E. Hurlbutt 
New Trends in Child 

0 eee 
Field Service in Public 

0 re 
Administration of Pub- 
lic and Private Agencies Clarence King 
Philosophy of Social 

Group Work .. ..... Eduard C. Lindeman 


Dorothy Hutchinson 


Robert T. Lansdale 


Full details may be obtained from the School 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 


N. Y. 











SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 















Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Marian M. 
Wyman. July 15 to 27. 

Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 5 to 17. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1940 


A Method of Predicting the Probable Behavior of 
Unmarried Mothers with Regard to the Disposi- 
Oe Ruth Rome 


The Function of a Social Worker with Respect to 
the Adult Patients of a Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Kathleen Paterson 


Attitudes of a Group of WPA Workers toward 
WO POW bcececadenneas woven Elisabeth Capron 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 
















For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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